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~~ To their outstanding series of complete recordings of ‘~ 
K great musical works, which include Elgar’s ** Dream \ 
\\ of Gerontius ’’ and Holst’s ** Planets ’’, is now added 4} 
Verdi’s choral masterpiece, the ** Requiem Mass ”’, fi 


which heads the September list of “‘ His Master’s 
Voice ” records. 

Gigli, Caniglia, Stignani and Pinza, supported by the 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, 


or 








- 

\ Rome, combine in a memorable performance. The ’] 

\) ** Requiem Mass ”’ is seldom heard in its entirety, but if 

\ with these wonderful records you can enjoy a supreme \f 
rendering as often as you please. 

f FOR FULL DETAILS SEE BACK COVER. N 
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IMHOFS | Kecoras 


The name Imhof’s has ever been we look forward to the day when we 
synonymous with records. And even can again say, if a record exists in 


to-day, with supplies so shori, it is no this world, then Imhof’s have it. 





exaggeration to say that if a record is 


obtainable in Britain then Imbhof’s | M Zi 0) F? S (R r TA i L) ITD 





have it. And, remembering our ESTABLISHED 1845 
112-116 NEW OXFORD ST . LONDON . W.C.1 
¢é nd 99 - 
famous Continental Collections, tELEPHONE : MUSEUM 5944 


% POINTMASTERS ARE NOW IN STOCK 


Supplies are, of course, not unlimited, so do order quickly to avoid 


disappointment. Price? Just 4/6 plus 3/- tax.” 
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Other recording neglects _ it. 






ae ffrr means full. frequency range 
recording. [his method of recording, 

which is exclusive to Decca, * gets ‘ the 
oboe, as it ‘ gets every other instrument 
in the orchestra. It faithfully records every 
note, with all its overtones, exactly as it is 
played in the concert room. Decca retords 
have now been made the ffrr way for 
nearly eighteen months. The following is a 
selection. When you hear them, you will 


Debussy : Prelude a |’Apres-Midi d'un Faune. hear living music. 


The National Symphony Orchestra, 


Conducted by Sidney Beer, Dvorak : Slavonic Dance, Op. 46 No. | in C. 

Flute soloist, Arthur Gleghorn. K1037. Slavonic Dance, Op. 72 No. 2 in E Minor. 
Eric Coates : The Three Elizabeths Suite. The London symphony Orchestra. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, Conducted by Victor Olof. KI124. 

Conducted by Eric Coates. K1 109-10. 


Rossini : The Barber of Seville Overture. 
The National Symphony Orchestra. 
Conducted by Karl Rankl. K1125. 
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GREATEST ARTISTS * FINEST RECORDING 

















| tire JOE LOSS 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | ~ and his Orchestra 
| Conducted by Karl Krueger | " (From the Hippodrome, Wolverhampton) 

Overture “Orpheus in the Und Id”. Offenbach’ IwishI Knew- - - -— = “t 
| — “a aa —_ “_ | I don’t care if I never dream Again- = = - ae 

JACK PAYNE 
with his Orchestra 
Just a prayer Away - - 


Bell bottom Trousers - -— - ep 5897 


SPIKE JONES 


and his City Slickers 
Cocktails for Two; Chloe - «= «= BD1107 


ERIC WINSTONE 


and his Band 
How little we Know; On my way Out - BD5898 


VAUGHN MONROE 


and his Orchestra 


The very thought of You- - = - a ' 
There! I’ve said it Again - . ~ Lnpjsse9 


x [945 SWING MUSIC SERIES x 
HARRY HAYES 





2 and his Band 
Three o'clock Jump; Cherry Brandy - B9430 
ANNE ZIEGLER and WEBSTER BOOTH ARTIE SHAW 
Land of Mine (with Chorus) - - “} B 9432 and his O.chestra 
You will return to Vienna . . - Lady Day; Jumpin’ on the Merry-go-round 89431 





er 2 VERDI'S REQUIEM MASS 


Complete Recording 


* HUTCH” DB 6210-19 


Dream - « » ° BD 1108 For full detaiis see Back {over 
: Don’t take your love from Me } 
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R. ALAN GORDON’S article on 

another page raises an_ interesting 
question; but I fancy Mr. Gaisberg’s 
comment attached answers it finally and I 
doubt whether the trouble and expense 
of re-recording many of the vocal master- 
pieces of the past will be worth it. I agree 
so profoundly with Mr. Gordon’s assertion 
that the man who prefers Gigli’s La Donna é 
mobile recorded electrically to Caruso’s 
performance recorded acoustically is no 
connoisseur of singing that I think we must 
make up our minds to congratulate our- 
selves on our good taste and leave it at that. 
Nobody could be more grateful than I am 
to the advance in the public appreciation 
of music which marks the attitude of an 
English audience today, and I hate to 
write a word which would seem to suggest 
that I resented the indiscriminate enthusi- 
asm of contemporary audiences. Neverthe- 
less, it is becoming rather ridiculous to 
listen night after night at the Promenade 
Concerts to the same volume of wild 
applause for singers good or indifferent, 
soloists inspired or uninspired, and an 
orchestra at the top or the bottom of its 
form. For obvious reasons I do not care 
to mention any individual soloist or singer 
to drive my point home, and in any case I 
should hesitate on the strength of hearing a 
performance over the radio to pontificate 
about the merits or demerits of any per- 
formance. Generally speaking, however, 
I am entitled to observe that a too genial 
toleration of the third-rate and a really 
deplorable enthusiasm for the second-rate is 
becoming a characteristic of public listen- 
ing. Private listening still remains critical 
and gramophiles are mercifully free from 
that slight touch of hysteria which seems 
to affect the ears of concert audiences. 


When I listen to an old record of Caruso 
after hearing a thunderstorm of applause 
greet the performance of a completely 
mediocre tenor at the Albert Hall, I ask 
myself what kind of volume of clapping 
would have greeted Caruso in the flesh, 
for in spite of its deplorable susceptibility 
to the second-and third-rate an English 
audience does recognize the first-rate on 
the very rare occasions it is able to hear it. 


I have probably already alluded in these 
pages to a conversation between Tom Jones 
and Partridge -in Fielding’s mighty novel, 


but it will bear alluding to again because 


EDITORIAL 


it contains a valuable lesson in aesthetics 
which is to be commended to everybody 
who pretends to taste. Tom Jones: took 
Partridge to see Garrick act, and asked 
him what he thought of the great man’s 
performance. Partridge replied he thought 
nothing of it because nobody would know 
he was acting, and he went on to extol the 
performance of a player he had seen as— 
if I remember—the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father because anybody could see that he 
was acting. What Partridge felt about 
acting 200 years ago is felt today with 
equal fervour by readers of books and 
listeners to singing and music. They like 
to recognize and applaud the effort of 
creation, which is about as sensible as to 
prefer the pangs of birth to a_ beautiful 
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child. The lowest form of this kind of 
appreciation may be witnessed at a country 
fair when yokels cheer a strong man for 
the way the sweat pours from his forehead 
and his muscles stand out when he lifts a 
hefty bar-bell ; but it is equally apparent 
when a soprano works up to a top note with 
every sign of imminent dissolution under 
the strain of the effort. She achieves the 
top note and the audience applauds her 
as they might applaud a mountaineer who 
had climbed back to safety from a rope 
swinging over an Alpine abyss. 

Once upon a time we looked to the 
gramophone to encourage enthusiasm for 


good music. The way tning are going now 
we shall presently have to look to the 
gramophone to curb the public passion for 
musical mediocrity. The mere fact of a 
piano soloist’s being able to play through 
a famous concerto without falling off his 
stool is not enough, and I do hope that some 
of the members of recent audiences at the 
Albert Hall went home and repeated to 
themselves on the gramophone one or two 
of the concerto performances I have 
listened to but abstain from naming. If 
they have, I am sure they must have 
wondered in the tranquility of their own 
rooms what had so recently made them go 
berserk at the Albert Hall. It does not 
necessarily mean that you enjoy music 
better than or even appreciate it better 
than your neighbour because you can make 
more noise with your two hands than he 
can. It simply means that you have tougher 
hands and an equally emotional tempera- 
ment. There is something parvenu about 
this wild enthusiasm at the Albert Hall. 
When Sir Henry Wood himself was con- 
ducting for the fiftieth year any enthusiasm 
was justifiable because it could be applied 
to the man himseif; but when that 
enthusiasm is louder than ever now that 
Sir Henry Wood.is gone, it sounds youth- 
fully ostentatious and makes English musical 
taste look unnatural. 


After the orgies of applause at the Albert 
Hall it has been an agreeable experience 
to play over in the quiet of my own room 
Haydn’s sweet and graceful Symphony 
No. 97 in C major recorded on three red 
H.M.V. discs and played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. To hear an audience bellow and 
stamp at this like a lot of buffaloes would be 
like seeing a border of the pinks to which 
W.R.A. well compared this symphony in 
his review last month trampled on by the 
same buffaloes. 


By this time next month I shall be 
settled in a new house in Berkshire and in 
due course I hope to make some annownce- 
ments about future plans in connection with 
THE GRAMOPHONE. Meanwhile let me 
wind up this month by supporting Lieu- 
tenant Auton’s plea for a new recording of 
Brahms’s Piano Sonata in F minor. It is an 
exquisite work, and the only recording of 
it we have is a very poor one. 

ComPTON MACKENZIE. 


B 
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HERESAY BY A COLLECTOR 


By ALAN 


“UNNER JOHN FREESTONE’S article 
in the May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE has 
prompted me to formulate a suggestion which 
has been frequently in my mind ever since the 
first re-processed Caruso records made their 
appearance on the market. It seems to be 
generally considered that the short series of 
records thus superimposing full modern orches- 
tral accompaniments on to acoustic vocals was 
something of a failure, or at best that the game 
was not worth the candle. But while it is true 
that some of these re-recordings were frankly 
badly done, and that others, though much 
better done, were no very great improvement on 
the acoustic originals, this was, I think, due to 
artistic lack of perception rather than to any- 
thing which discredits the idea itself. It seems 
obvious that there was no real virtue in re- 
recording in modern guise such things as 
Caruso’s “‘La donna é mobile” or “ Santa 
Lucia ’”’ since the real value of such recordings 
lies in the ability thus to present the “ golden 
age’’ singers with the benefit of modern 
orchestral accompaniments in the records where 
the lack of this really mattered, and it cannot 
be said that the accompaniments or orchestra- 
tion of “La donna é€ mobile” or “‘ Santa 
Lucia” really matter two hoots. If anyone 
prefers Gigli’s or Borgioli’s or Granda’s “ La 
donna é modile’’ to Caruso’s acoustic one, he 
is no connoisseur of singing and that is all there 
it to it—the superimposition of an orchestral 
accompaniment on to the Caruso will not 
make him change his opinion. But in record- 
ings of the operas of Verdi, Puccini, Char- 
pentier, Wagner, Boito, etc., the orchestration 
is a matter of vital importance, and no one in 
his senses would buy, even if he could, the 
Meistersinger quintet of Van Hoose, Gadski, 
Journet, etc., in preference to that by Schumann, 
Schorr, Melchior, etc., although the actual 
singing and vocal balance were undoubtedly far 
superior. This, then, surely makes a strong 
case for a movement to persuade the recording 
companies (if and when shellac ceases to be the 
priceless commodity it is at present) to try 
the experiment again, but this time mcre 
perspicaciously, for the purpose of re-recording 
a series of operatic exce-pts by great singers who 
made certain roles famous by their sheer 
unequalled individual artistry, but whose 
records are “dated’’ and outmoded merely 
because of the advance of science and not 
because their singing has ever been bettered or 
even equalled. To people like myself, who are 
“* collectors ’’ because we in the main prefer the 
singers of bygone days rather than because we 
have any particular academic interest in trade 
marks or label colours, such a scheme would 
surely be a real godsend. 

The record that most immediately springs 
to mind as a perfect example of what such a 
scheme might achieve is Tamagno’s “Esultate.”’ 
If, say, a record could be made by the L.P.O. 
and a full modern chorus of the opening of 
“Otello”? up to and including the famous 
** Esultate,”’ at which point the old acoustic 
record of Tamagno (relieved by the new 
process of its erstwhile “ barrel-organ ’? accom- 
pariiment) was “ faded in,’’ we would in truth 
be given the nearest thing possible to a glimpse 
of the famous world-premiere of Verdi’s master- 
piece at La Scala. Other famous old records 
which surely also merit such a perpetuation 
of life by being brought into line with the 
march of recording science are the two short 
** Damnation of Faust ”’ airs of Plancon. The 
old recordings do no justice at all to the 
extremely subtle and piquant orchestration, 


GORDON 


whereas no singer has yet approached the deli- 
cious phrasing and supreme artistry of Plancon’s 
singing of these airs. Another flagrant example 
of an unhappy marriage between what is 
probably the loveliest singing ever put on wax 
and very muddy and blurred recording is the 
Caruso-Melba duet, and here again a re- 
marriage with an electrically recorded L.P.O. 
would be of inestimable artistic value. 

In the case of Wagner, it might ke argued 
that mcst of the old acoustics are not worth 
re-processing owing to the vast number of 
really excellent modern recordings by equally 
excellent Wagnerian singers, yet it would be of 
enormous interest to opera-lovers to be able to 
compare such singers as Van Rooy and Schorr, 
Nordica and Leider, and Slezak and Melchior 
under something like equal conditions, so that 
I for one would add a strong plea for the 
er-processing and reissue of Van Rooy’s 
“Rheingold,” Nordica’s “ Tristan’? and 
Slezak’s ** Lohengrin ”’ records. 

The number of acoustic records by bygone 
singers of excerpts from roles they made 
peculiarly their own is long and interesting, but 
so far the only two that have been “ re- 
vitalised *’ are Caruso’s “ Vesti la giubba’”’ 
and Tetrazzini’s “‘ Una Voce.’ The name of 
Zélie De Lussan is inextricably associated with 
the rdle of Carmen and, although her 1903 
recording of the Habanera sounds somewhat 
flat (in quality not pitch) and uninspiring, the 
addition of a modern orchestral background 
might well transform it into a highly valuable 
testament to a historic Carmen. 

The same goes for Maurel’s “ Era la notte,” 
for was not Maurel’s Iago one of the high- 
lights of operatic history ? Again, we are often 
assured that Mary Garden’s Louise, Lina 
Cavalieri’s Manon, Scotti’s Scarpia, Claire Dux’s 
Pamina, and Boninsegna’s Aida have never 
been equalled ; we of this later generation, 
even if we are lucky enough to run copies of their 
records to earth can never really prove to our- 
selves the correctness of such statements, but 
if their records of ‘‘ Depuis le jour,” “* In quelle 
trine,”’ “‘ Se la giurata fede,”’ “* Ach, ich fuh’|ss”’ 
and ‘“ Ritorna vincitor”’ respectively were 
re-recorded with the benefits of modern 
recording, we should be in a much better 
position to do so. In a later era, but still one 
preceding that of electrical recording, I can 
myself testify that Pertile’s Nerone and Journet’s 
Simon Mago in the same opera were unfor- 
gettable operatic creations which richly merited 
the re-issue of their 1924 records of this opera 
with “ electrified’? accompaniments. And 
what, finally, of the wonderful ensembles of 
Caruso and his illustrious contemporaries ? 

It is one of history’s tragedies that as the 
technique of recording increases the art of sing- 
ing diminishes, but to those of us whose ears 
have not yet become irreparably vitiated by the 
synthetic overtones of modern commerical 
recordings which amplify the neusasthenic 
wails of a sob-sister to the magnitude of the 
stentorian tones of a Tamagno, the gramophone 
could—if it would—give us the best of both 
worlds. Then, with the magnificent examples 
of what singing should be, presented afresh to 
the present-day students of singing who have 
ears to hear, the art of singing itself might 
regain some of the ideals that it has so mani- 
festly Iost—let us hope only temporarily. 

Mr. Fred Gaisberg writes :— 

To Alan Gordon’s article “ Heresy, by a 
Collector,” I would make the following abserv- 
ations: from the comparative success of the 
few Caruso and a Tetrazzini records which 
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the Victor and the H.M.V. laboratories trans™ 
cribed at great expense and labour Gordon 
assumes that it would be practical to treat all 
his pre electric vccal favourites similarly. This 
is far from being possible. ‘ Vesti la giubba ”’ 
and “‘ M’apparitutt’ amor ”’ were the inspiration 
of the Victor “ lab.”’ carri-d out as a “ stunt.”’ 
It was sufficiently successful to prompt the 
** Gramophone .Co.”’ to make a careful search 
of the “ Caruso ”’ list for all records offering 
promise of successful re-recording with a 
modern orchestra. I personally assisted in this 
search not only of the Caruso list but considered 
other records of pre-electric favourite artists. 
The following requisites were necessary : 

(a) Technically. The voice had to be rich 
in overtones, loud and sustained to cover up 
surface noise ; 


(b) Economically. The singing and song had 
to be widely popular to warrant the heavy ex- 
penditure necessary to capitalize a record issue. 

The 15 or so double-sided records issued 
represent a few successes among hundreds of 
failures. As a “stunt’’ the issue of a few of 
these “ re-vitalized ’’ records would pay. To 
cater for the many and varied tastes of the 
** Collector Class’ would not be sound busi- 
ness for a large manufacturing -concern. A 
“* Collectors’ Society’ could best cope with 
such a venture. | 

Re-vitalizing is based on amplification and 
in doing so both defects and merits are bocsted 


up. 

Of all voices Caruso’s fulfilled these require- 
ments. Women’s voices least of all do this. 

I know the Plancon, Tamagno, and Zélie de 
Lussan referred to, in fact, I originally recorded 
them. I would not recommend them for 
successful re-recording. 

Gordon is crying for the moon. His cause is 
worthy but not practical. He should try 
accompanying on the piano himself his 
favourites instead of having them served upon 
a platter. 

Referring to the “ Wagner” side of the 
question, I for one am happy and grateful that 
there is a rich and ample library of Wagner by 
all the best singers of the post-war period who 
I am sure compare favourably with those he 
names. I refer to Schorr, Leider, Melchior, 
Janssen, Bocklemann, Andresen, Ralf, Vélker, 
Lorenz Ludwig, Flagstad, Reiss, Tessmer, 
Habich, Olszewska, Klose, Rethberg, Lottie 
Lehmann, Miiller (Maria). With these we can 
start again from scratch with a light heart. 
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THE CHIVALRY 
OF ELGAR’S FIRST 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


SEE someone was asking for re-record- 
| ings of Elgar. The boon of Gerontius 

(which I have not yet heard) reminds me 
that I have not written about Elgar for ages. 
May we ponder No. 1 again ? Elgar con- 
ducted the L.S.O. in it (H.M.V. D1944-9: 
date, 1931). The date of composition is 
1908 ; and if anybody finds in the music 
some of the foolish optimism which had not 
since Macaulay’s day faded, I shall not 
grumble, even if I dissent. In Falstaff we 
heard Elgar the Shakespearean Romantic ; 
in the symphony we hear his refusal, even 
after the Boer War, to believe that nobilmente 
is not the truest nature of man. 

The hardest job I ever tackled was to 
lecture for H.M.V. on this work, when the 
recording came out. As, in a_ short 
evening, I had to skeletonize, I adopt 
something of the same method now, when I 
must compress. The ‘‘ ox in a teacup” 
indeed, though more nourishing ; and we 
can always, having the discs, let the 
genie out of the vessel, for spiritual expan- 
sion—his and ours. 

Elgar is the last of the romantics, with 
Delius. Perhaps that spirit will never 
come egain. His never-failing stimulus 
carries with it the sword-stab of that fear— 
or certainty. A world of endless wars is no 
place for art, or humanity. Yet Elgar was 
no fool of sentiment ; therefore, read the 
symphony in the illumination, keen or 
clouded, of your own determination towards 
the light. Returning from a Scottish tour 
of work in the country of Burns, my own 
motto, into which I translate the sym- 
phony’s, is his “‘And man to man, the 
world o’er, Shall brothers be, for a’ that.”’ 

On the occasion of the lecture, the bits I 
played were sixteen in number ; but that 
did not cover all the material. I do not 
attempt to do so now. Elgar is nearer to 
Sibelius than Brahms, in his treatment of 
the symphony : not that E. and S. are at all 
alike : simply that Brahms, the last of the 
great romantic classical symphonists, is not 
Elgar’s pattern ; and that Elgar’s freedoms 
make me think more of S.’s cast of free- 
mind than of B.’s building. The work has 
no avowed programme: it was ‘‘a com- 
poser’s outlook on life.’” ‘The themes have 
relations to each other, rather as Hardy’s 
basic ideas of love, life, death and fate have ; 
and if you like to complain that Elgar’s 
themes don’t grow out of or into each other 
adequately, I suggest that life isn’t arranged 
like that, but that a creative artist like Elgar 
or Hardy (I’m not thinkirg their spirits are 
much alike) tends to pierce to depths, to see 
things over-zgainst each other, to make real 
(if we are fit for it) a logic of life, fate, call it 
what you will, that arises purely out of the 
thinking of the artist, and is not bourd by 
anybody else’s ‘‘form.’’ And the great 
artist, even though he be so rare and in 
many ways unEnglish as Elgar was, is sub- 
jective, inward—innig is the word. 


First Movement.—I use the Novello score, 
with its numbers. The bits I played at the 
lecture were : first giving out of big diatonic 
tune, with its half-scale, down in the first 
two bars of the theme, and up in the hext 
two (an Elgirian finger-print, this). This 
two-part writing might be the best pride of 
the British folk. The bass stalks: when, 
rarely, it glides, it does so in the half-scale. 
The start of the Allegro is 14 ins. from end 
of side 1 (Fig. 5). Its key is astonishing— 
A minor, after Ab major—poles apart ! 
Figs. 9-12 is the the last half-inch: the 
Allegro suggesting ardency, heroism, con- 
flict, which is the essence of all life, andthis 
last half-inch group, a kind of hopefully 
meditative mood. Of this bit, the 5th and 
6th bars impress especially; one of the 
Elgarian mzgics—sun and cloud (end of 
side). We shall hear it again peacefully, 
at the very erd of the movement, and it 
seems to strive to make its influence felt 
earlier, during the turmoil. On side 2, the 
fourth bit I played was the first part, a new 
theme (Fig. 12), which epitomizes the 
quieter mood. There is a fine upsurging 
now : hark at the descending figure against 
the up thrust. 

The middle of this side is keenly Waeg- 
nerian, not so much in chromaticism of 
harmony as in building procedure: just 
thus did the older man use to throw the 
mental l'ght upon one fgure of the drama, 
one thought or feel'ng, after another, like 
Shakespeare with his figures of speech, 
which are so much more intense (and at 
times shattering) than anyone else’s. 

Three-quarters of an inch from the end 
of the side (at 24) is a menacing rising- 
falling theme. Not only in this movement, 
but also at the opening of the last one, we 
shall hear it : a queer, uneasy tang in it. 

That third side is a splendid remedy for 
pessimism. Howto speak of the instrument- 
ation ? With very few is the idea so wrought 
into, rather than wrapped in, the orches- 
tration. It is worth while putting on this 
mid-side many times, to get that firmly. 
(All along, I do not attempt any close 
analysis : in my space, and for my purpose, 
it seems wasteful : those who seek it should 
read Shera’s little book in the O.U.P, 
Musical Pilgrim series.) String tenderness 
and persuasion are eminent on side 3. 
Outcry and patterning on side 4 show us an 
essence of Elgar. At 1} ins., mark how he 
leads back the power of the motto theme, 
preparing the way for it, heralding. Just 
past midway, a touch of menace. In some 
ways one feels a Gerontius drama is going on 
—Wagner’s “‘ informal drama.’’ The last 
quarter-inch is another bit of Romantic 
concentration: so keenly opposed to the 
Romantics’ (sometimes fatal) habit of 
diffusion. 

Second Movement.—This is the scherzo; 
the drama seems of a Falstaff order: I’m 
reminded of that work: half-inch on side 5, 
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e.g., One point six inches in, flute duet: 
middle section. Soon clarinets in thirds 
develop the pastoral piquancy. An inch 
from end of side, combination of flutes’ 
theme and racing one. Quarter-inch from 
end, another combination—at 75. I don’t 
mind if someone says the devilment is a 
little self-conscious, hard-working—rather 
like the Gerontius devils. On side 6, ingra- 
tiation, with return of the scurrying. Half- 
scale-down pours oil (mid-side). Bass 
stalking (ghost of “‘motto’’) ; all calms 
down ; a beautiful bit of scene-changing. 

Just over an inch from end of side, slow 
movement, using the same material as the 
scherzo, metamorphosed (cf. change with 
that in Enigma, Nos. 8, g—to the Nimrod 
Beethoven slow movement). Last fin. of 
side 6, motto descent. Another descent, 
early side 7, is like a benediction. The 
comfort grows, in those impassioned droops. 
Side 7, 1 inch (second subject) is a decorated 
form of rising half-scale. The clarinet, at 
just before 2 ins., gives me the purest 
pleasure, as bespeaking the affinity between 
Brahms and Elgar (I think, of course, of the 
former’s quintet). Nor has Franck or 
Wagner written anything more rich ; never 
mind if you are put in thought of them: 
Wagner, too, was a symphonist, though in 
another form of the art. 

End of side 7 (violoncellos prominent), 
note scherzo theme again in violins. The 
iridescence of Elgar’s thought and feeling in 
these pz ges is marvellous. Again, I cannot 
help comparing h'm to Wagner—without, 
I insist, the least pinning down to idiom or, 
except rarely, to harmonic usage. At 1.1 
ins., side 8, “‘ that strain again—it had a 
dying fall....’’ It is immediately suc- 
ceeded by the coda-tune, broader still in 
rise and fall: perhaps the truest farewell- 
theme of Romanticism, as the time around 
1908 was the end of happiness (ignorance ?) 
for millions of us. Since then we have put 
away childish (humane ?)  things.... 
Nothing is more sure than that never in the 
life of the longest-living will such a coda 
come so near to comforting man for his loss 
of humanity. 

Finale.—And so to the fight again. The 
descending half-scale (bassoons) ‘‘ makes 
you think.’’ This plays a large part, in 
differing moods, in the finale. Half-inch, 
a theme, clarinets. Then the 1st movement 
one, ceadenzically led in. This and the 
bassoon theme, similar, yet strive together. 
At 1.3 ins., rising and falling theme, from 
side 2. The bassoon theme put in its oar 
occasionally ; once, especially, it is made 
dignified and brought into hopeful line 
with the uplifting spirit of the motto. In 
this slow introduction, then, the various 
spirits move upon the waters, and so we 
come to the decision and dash of the allegro. 
Last 4 in., side 9, sursum corda. Note the 
technical effect of the triplet, billowing. 
surging on. S/-de 10, start, bassoon theme, 
quickened ; like a knotty core of character 
in the movement, and in us. Point 2 of an 
inch: mark bass’s growl on_half-scale 
descent. Half-inch, a favourite Elgarian 
sequential rampage, in dotted notes. Per- 
haps, in some ways, a less strong bit - 
Tchaikovsky could go on like that! Just 
past mid-side, abrupt change ; perhap; too 
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optimistic for real life ; the march persuades 
itself into nobility. Only a gleam of hope: 
like ours at VE day. Conflict is life, says 
1o-end ; and 11, the last side. At about 
14 ins., motto, in full (the only full presen- 
tation after the first movement use), and the 
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sursum corda tune joins it. Finish: the 
urging ‘‘ on your way ”’ subject : Nobilmente 
is not enough. It is hard work that alone 
can win: faith, and works. I took up the 
symphony to cheer myself in a bad time. 
Try it ! 





YOUR GRAMOPHONE MUSIC 
FORTY YEARS AGO 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


WE moderns live in a gramophone world 
which, even despite five years of wa‘? 
time restrictions upon new recordings, is still 
endowed with a rich repertoire of great music, 
far more indeed than any single individual can 
either acquire or assimilate. Yet we scarcely 
appreciate how fortunate we are in those 
possessions, and a percentage of us go on com- 
plaining of neglect of this master, of duplica- 
tions of other recordings, of the choice of this 
performer instead of another. Life has moved 
so swiftly that we do not realise that barely 
twenty years ago the total of adequate, large- 
scale classic recordings, which we now number 
by the hundred, could be counted on the 
fingers. 


Nor do we grasp the fact that our good for- 
tune of to-day was provided by a gramophone 
public which had none of these masterpieces— 
a public of forty years ago having simple, un- 
affected, unambitious tastes and making no 
demand for anything more than they were 
given. 

If, suddenly, you with your gramophone were 
thrown back forty years, it is to be feared that 
you would experience serious shocks to your 
musical sense at what you might call the appal- 
lingly low character of the fare presented. 
Doubtless you, would relegate your radiogram in 
disgust to outer darkness, but you would be 
rendering an injustice to those of that genera- 
tion whose support actually made it possible for 
the gramophone to scale the heights of modern 
musical and reproducing standards. 


In recent years there has developed a fashion 
for record-collecting, much as others collect 
stamps and coins. .Generally speaking, this is 
not practised on a basis of financial value so 
much as for historic or museum interest, though, 
not unnaturally, as a result somewhat fictitious 
values have become attached to the rarer 
pieces. It might be expected that these collec- 
tions would throw some light on the character 
of the gramophone music of those days, but 
strangely enough the record-collectors have, in 
the main, been attracted by artists’ names 
rather than what might be termed the “ literg- 
ture”’ of the gramophone of the time. 4 
consequence such collections only represent the 
singers and a few instrumentalists of the infant 
years, the former mainly in grand opera 
excerpts and the latter in such few classics as 
were recorded, and thus only affording occa- 
sional glimpses of the general character of the 
music then considered of gramophonic interest 
when those celebrities chose to perform pieces 
strictly of the period. 

There may be many exceptions, but I only 
know of three or four such collections of comic 
or characteristic music in the country. Outside 
of those I have not been able to trace any 
deliberate collection of examples of the gramo- 
phone music and entertainment available at the 
turn of the century. 

Remembering that the instrument was still 
regarded as an amusing toy, it was only natural 
that the bulk of recorded fare was of the light, 


ephemeral type, balanced with rousing marches, 
musical comedy selections, a generous range of 
ballads, the more popular orchestral and 
instrumental classics, and a surprisingly strong 
dash of grand opera. 

No survey of the gramophone could be con- 
sidered complete unless it dealt in some measure 
with this “ literature ’’ of records, as against the 
artists who recorded them, and with the aid of 
a 1905-6 catalogue of Columbia records which 
lies before me I am able to provide a picture 
reflecting the music standard and tastes of those 
and earlier years, the booklet being, of course, 
compiled from the issues of (perhaps) the 
preceding five years. 

It might be of interest, first, to give some idea 
of the proportions of the different types of music 
represented in the catalogue. In passing, we 
may note that double-sided records were just 
making their appearance, only eleven examples 
appearing here, all band records, except two 
sides of grand opera choruses. These were five 
shillings, against all others—even the celebrity 
grand opera—priced at three shillings. There 
were a dozen 14-in. band records, and only one 
12-in. record, the Prologue from ‘“* Pagliacci,”’ 
sung by Taurino Parvis. The rest were 10-in. 
records, all single-sided, with a fair proportion 
of the titles duplicated on 7 in. records. 

An analysis of the body of the catalogue 
gives the following proportions, the classifica- 
tions listed in the order as follows :-— 


Grand Opera .. (12-in.), 1 anten 70 
Light Opera .. 0 , -. 22 
' Musical Comedies... ba  — 
Foreign Songs . ‘ os -. 22 
Marches .. 118 
Dance Music and Cake Walks .. 322 
Operatic and Classical Band Selections 157 
Patriotic, Descriptive (Band and Inst. }) 163 
Comic Songs . 132 
Ballads ane Standard Songs . .. 266 
Sacred Songs ey ve co 2 
Popular Songs .. ‘ - .. 197 
Talking : + 


Much has been hand of the olin age of 
opera, but it is clear that so far as popular taste 
was concerned it was the golden age of ballads. 
Nor. does it seem that public taste has changed 
much, for we still cling to many if not most of 
those ballads of nearly half a century ago. It 
was the heyday of Pinsuti, Stephen Foster, 
Mascheroni, Sullivan, Stephen Adams and 
Leslie Stuart. 

Stephen Foster’s “‘ Old Folks at Home ”’ led 
with no fewer than five ballad versions and two 
instrumental recordings, followed by his “‘ My 
Old Kentucky Home ”’ with four in vocal form 
and two instrumental. Stephen Adams’ ** Holy 
City ’’ is sung five times also, with a couple of 
instrumental solos, this composer being repre- 
sented also with three vocal recordings of 
** Mona,” and single records of “‘ The Mid- 
shipmate,” “Good Company,” “ They All 
Love Jack,” and “* The Young Royalist.” 

Other quadruple recordings of ballads we 


still term “ evergreen’”’ are Guy d’Hardelot’s 
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*“* Because,” Pinsuti’s “ Bedouin Love Song,’ 
Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity,’”’ Ellen 
Wright’s “* Violets,”’ with the inevitable “ Annie 
Laurie,” “ Sally in our Alley,’’ and Balfe’s 
* Killarney,” the latter with two instrumental 
versions in addition. Three vocal recordings 
are registered of Tosti’s “My Dreams,” 
** Sweet Genevieve,”’ and “‘ The Banks of Allan 
Water.” 


Sullivan has two recordings of ** Take a Pair 
of Sparkling Eyes,”’ and one each of “ The Lost 
Chord,” “‘ The Sailor’s Grave ’’ and “ Thou’rt 
Passing Hence,”’ and, of course, selections from 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Leslie Stuart was 
going strong with records of his “ Florodora ”’ 
and “ The School Girl” songs and selections, 
with no fewer than five recordings : of * Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden” and his songs, “‘ The Bando- 
lero,” “ Soldiers of the Queen,”’ “ I May be 
Crazy,” and “‘ Lousiana Lou.” 


But what of the ballads that certainly had 
their vogue in those years, or they would 
never have found their way to records, yet had 
no staying power? There were three such 
songs by Pinsuti, “‘ The Raft,” “ The Bugler,” 
and “ The Night Watch,” four contralto songs 
by a composer named Hutchison, ‘“ Dream 
Faces,” “‘ Pierrot,’”’ “‘ Ehren on ‘the Rhine,” 
and “ Eternal Spring.” If Blumenthal’s 
** Evening Song * has remained with us, why 
has not his ‘ ‘ Requital ” ; and if we cling to 
Arditi’s “ Il Bacio,”’ why not his song “ The 
Stirrup Cup” ? And who to-day knows, or 
even recalls, such 1905 songs as “‘ The Battle of 
Stirling,”’ written by Chisholm, “ Belle Bran- 
don,” by Woolcott, ‘‘ The Capture of Bacchus,” 
by Dudley Buck, ‘‘ Happy Days,” by Strelezki, 
“I Seek for Thee in Every Flower,’ by Ganz, 
*“* The Irish Blacksmith,’”’ by Barker, “‘ Lorna,” 
by Newton, and “ The Monarch of the Storm,’ 
by Mullen—these and others unidentified by 
composers now no more than the leaves of 
yesterday. 

Recalling the multiplicity of recordings in 
more recent catalogues (running in one case 
to no fewer than fourteen entries) one is sur- 
prised to find no recording of Handel’s “ Largo ”’ 
in any form at this time. 

In the popular song category there are, as 
one expects, few numbers that have lasted in 
any strength, but memory pulls at such titles 
as ‘‘ Bedelia,’’ the Boer War song “ Bluebell,’’ 
** Down at the Old Bull and Bush,” “‘ The Old 
Apple Tree,” “‘ Just Like the Ivy,”’ “ My Irish 
Molly, O,” “* Skylark,” and “ Sweet Adeleine,”’ 
and although Chas. K. Harris’s song, “ I’m 
Wearing My Heart Away for You” had a 
vogue that entitled it to four recordings, it 
apparently had no lasting qualities. 

But many may also recall such popular 
titles of that day as “* All Aboard for Dream- 
land,”’ “ By the Watermelon Vine,” the very 
topical “‘ Come, Take a Trip in My Airship,” 
“Could You be True to Eyes of Blue ?”’, 
** Egypt, My Cleopatra,” “ Everybody’s Loved 
by Someone,” “Have You Seen Maggie 
Riley ?”’, “I’m Trying so Hard to Forget 
You,” “In the Good Old Summer Time,”’ 
“In Zanzibar,” “I Tve Got My Fingers 
Crossed,”’ “ Little Yellow Bird,’’ “‘ Sammy,” 
** Shall I Be an Angel, Daddy ?” and ‘‘ Where 
the Sunset Turns the Ocean’s Blue to Gold.”’ 
They were sung and whistled by errand boys. 


(To be concluded) 


BOUND VOLUMES, etc. 
Owing to holidays, we regret the delay 
of returning reader’s bound volumes and 
the issue of the binding cases. We hope to 
dispatch them early this month, 
A few copies of the Index to Volume 
XXII still remain, price 2s. 6d. post free. 
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I feel that if any company 1s able to supply this recording 
that company most certainly is yours. In any case I 
am most appreciative of your kind attention. I hope 
in the days of Peace to come I shall often seek your 


advice and consideration. 


aS 


Although not such a frequent habitué of 42 Cranbourn 
Street these days, I still feel that there is no other place 
that quite compares with Rimingtons. When peaceful days 


are here again I hope once more to be a frequent visitor. 


2. 


I regard Rimingtons with affection, for the sympathetic 
co-operation I‘ have always received from you, and 
also I regard you not merely as a commercial institu- 


tion, but as a group of people who are interested in, 


and enjoy supplying “€ music for the connoisseur. I 


always hasten to recommend your service to any 


mR 


When I have been in London I have found your assistants 
most helpful and your stock of records extensive. 


music lover I meet. 
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I am afraid such a long list may cause some trouble, 
but I have been so favourably impressed when visiting 
your’ shop that I have no hesitation in sending it. 


I cannot la this oppertunity pass without letting you 
know how really grateful I am. Buying records : 
through the post is always a wathes risky business, . 
but when one 1s privileged to have dealings with a 


sympathetic and understanding organisation such as 


yours one Jeels that all the disadvantages of postal 
purchase are obviated. | 


Se 


I haven't been in London since the war started, 


| but I haven't forgotten the shop in Cranbourn Street, 


or the pleasant contacts I made there, and bye-and- 
bye I hope to revisit you. | 


3 


I should like to say how very much I appreciate your 
prompt, efficient and courteous service—a rare thing 
in these days. And you certainly know how to 


pack records—once again they arrived intact. 


These are extracts from recent letters sent to us. Anyone 
can see them here—and more like them. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42/43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1173 
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—_(FLEDERMAUS )—— 


The Palace Theatre Orchestra 
Conducted by RICHARD TAUBER 


Overture 
DX 1203 


IRENE AMBRUS 
Laughing Song; Audition Song 
DB 2187 











LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Maurice Miles 


The Merry Wives of Windsor Overture. Nicolai 
DX 1201 


COLUMBIA LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Charles Williams 
With the Composer at the Piano 


Lowion Fantasia. Clive Richardson - - DX 1204 


ALBERT SANDLER 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Desert Song — Selection 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


"and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series No. i14—‘** Maxina’’; 
No. 15 —‘**La Rinka’’ - - - - OX 1202 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Lullaby (Brahms Lullaby) - - - 
Serenade (Toselli’s Serenade) - - 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
Fascinating Rhythm. Gershwin - 
’S Wonderful. Gershwin > « 


Jimmy Leach and his . 
NEW ORGANOLIANS 


\oe 2185 | 
| wish | Knew; Just a prayer Away 
RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Pizzicato Polka ; Tritsch Tratsch Polka 
Joh. Strauss, arr. Rawicz & Landauer - - ODOB2184 


TURNER LAYTON 


Just a prayer Away; Laura - - 





COLUMBIA 





wy 


introducing: Intro.; Romance; Song of the Brass Key: 
Desert Song ; French Marching Song ; One Alone 
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FRANK SINATRA 


When your lover has Gone 
She’s funny that Way - - 


poe ates 


DB 2183 VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
The more | see You; Say it isn’t So - FB3139 


i’m beginning to see the Light - 
}reaiss ant eae 2 2 + - ” . \eeai40 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 





Laura; Themorelsee You - - = FB3136 
- FB3138 
LOU PREAGER 
and His Orchestra 
- FB3134 Sophisticated Lady; Saturday Night - F83137 


‘ The finest name on Record 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI (1863-1945) 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


TT? E death of Pietro Mascagni announced 

from Rome on August 2nd should not 
be passed over without a tribute from the 
gramophone world with whose epoch his 
own span of life ran parallel. His ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ”’ dates from 1890, the year 
that Berliner made his first disc record. 
Even from the earliest days this opera 
found a place in the Gramophone catalogue 
and its “‘ Intermezzo’’ was for years the 
only Intermezzo the world of ordinary 
people knew ; it was a solid stepping-stone 
to musical appreciation for countless 
thousands of the world over. Royaltes. 
earned from record sales alone would have 
amounted to a fortune, but then in those 
days there was no mechanical and perform- 





A photo taken in Milanin 1919. F. W. Gaisberg, 
Carlo Sabajno, Bartolomasi, Venturi, and (seated) 
Pietro Mascagni. 


ing rights protection for the poor composer. 

The few times I met Mascagni he 
seemed a subdued, disillusioned man, com- 
placently accepting without murmur the 
imposing réle that destiny had placed on 
his shoulders. He was kindly and from 
what I know his private life was exemplary 
and free from the usual scandal attached to 
the great in the opera world. 

In Milan I first recorded “‘ Cavalleria’ in 
an abridged form about 1908 with Joanna, 
De Tura and Minolfi and then the complete 
opera in 1915 with Ermolli as “‘ Santuzza ”’ 
and Tumminello as ‘* Turiddu,”’ just before 
Italy entered the war. Both of these 
recordings were with the old acoustic 
process and were deleted long ago. In 1930 
the third recording was carried out by the 
electric process with Delia Sanzio as “‘ San- 
tuzza,’’ Giovanni Breviario as ** Turiddu ”’ 
and Biasini as “‘ Alfio.”’ This set remains 
on the H.M.V. catalogue (C1973/81). 
The cast ts well chosen to suit the tastes of 
an Italian public and the records sustain 


throughout the suspense of impending 
tragedy. The singers portray with realistic 
abandon the unleashed passions of Sicilian 
peasants. On all these recording occasions 
Mascagni was a frequent visitor in our 
Milan studio and offered advice. On one 
of his visits to our studio in 1919 when some 
patriotic recording was in progress the 
photograph here reproduced was taken. 
Another occasion when I met the genial 
maestro was in 1911 during the Scala 
premier of his opera “‘ Isabeau ”’ and again 
when we recorded the Sardinian tenor 
DeMuro who created the part of “‘ Falco ”’ 
(records DB556/8 now deleted). In 
festival appearances and open-air per- 
formances Mascagni made great use of the 
grandiose chorus “‘ Hymn to the Sun’”’ 
from Act III of his second most successful 
opera “‘ Iris.” This opera also contains the 
delightful serenade ‘‘ Apri la tua finestra ”’ 
in the repertoire of most tenors. These three 
operas out of a total of fifteen which he 
wrote are the only ones that remain in the 
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repertoire of the Italian opera houses. 

Mascagni at the age of 25 as a conductor 
of third class opera companies, a coach and 
music teacher, was leading a meagre and 
precarious existence when he secured the 
prize in a competition organised by 
Edwardo Sonsogno the rival publishing 
house to Ricordi. Literally overnight he 
stepped into fame and riches and Sonsogno 
secured the first solid leg in his competition 
with the rival house. The second leg was 
added in 1893 when the poor and unknown 
Leoncavallo rebuffed by Ricordi took his 
** Pagliacci’’ to Sonsogno; again a gold 
mine was struck. The third leg was two 
years later by the acquision of ‘* Andrea 
Chenier *’ by Giordano with its richness 
in arias and grand opportunities for tenor:, 
baritones and sopranos alike. 

Mascagni remained a darling of the 
Italian public throughout his lifetime. His 
handsome and dignified presence was a 
strong star attraction at the Coliseum at 
Verona, the Arena, Milan, at Bagni di 
Caracalla, Rome and other big festivals. 
For these and his many appearances abroad 
he received big fees, and amassed a large 
fortune. He will be greatly missed for there 
is no other who can fill the bill. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Krueger): 
Overture, “ Orpheus in the Under- 
world ” (Offenbach). H.M.V. C3431. 


(12 in., 6s. 74d.). 


My midsummer bag is appropriately 
light ; for purposes of recreation, few, I 
think, would improve on the choice of a 
trio of items, all tastefully served up. First, 
a capital treatment of some of the best 
of all frivolous art. My only reservation 
concerns, not the record, but the orchestra- 
tion. I sometimes think, when I hear 
Offenbach (presumably in some degree 
re-orchestrated ; but I do not know the 
original scoring), that the flavours could 
be even better conveyed. Ideally, one 
should taste them in the theatre, with the 
not-too-large band that there is fitting. 

Offenbach (1819-1880) had enormous 
industry. He wrote ninety works in twenty- 
five years. This one is early—about five 
years after he started his operetta career. 
It belongs to 1858. I .have never seen it. 
The B.B.C. has given us a few of Offen- 
bach’s pieces, but I think the scent of the 


grease-paint is essential to enjoyment of 
things like Madame Favart, which I remem- 
ber best. And our singer-actors have rarely 
the right style for French comedy, which 
owes something to Rossini. Indeed, a good 
deal of the best French wit in music has 
always backed upon Italian comedy. This 
is largely true of the libretto-wit also. If 
Offenbach sometimes parodied Rossinian 
tricks, he shrewdly knew how to help 
himself, as well, to slices of the old man’s 
best meat. But it was all well digested. 
Offenbach had real originality. The 
Second Empire knew how to enjoy life. 
For the music-lover, there have been many 
worse periods in which to live. Today’s is 
one of them. | 

Offenbach’s real name, by the way, has 
been given in various dictionaries as 
Eberst, Eberscht, and Levy. His grand- 
daughter told the Radio Times that it was 
Wiener. The name we commonly know him 
by is that of his birthplace. 

As there are very few places in which one 
can find an outline of the plot of Orphée aux 
Enfers, 1 give a few words from Leo Melitz’s 
book of plots, now, I think, o.p. Orpheus 
and Eurydice are crossly wed. The former 
pursues Chloe, the latter Aristeus, who is 
really Pluto. Discovering the falsity each of 
the other, they separate joyfully : or would, 
did not Popular Opinion compel Orpheus 
to defend the sacredness of the home, etc. 
(he being a highly respectable professor of 
music at the university of Thebes), by 
accompanying him to Jupiter, to appeal for 
the restoration of his wife. Now, in the 








42 
abode of the gods is discord. Pluto is 
rebelling against Jupiter. Orpheus says 


Pluto carried off Eurydice. So he did, and 
concealed her in Hades. But he denies the 
charge. Jupiter, by craft, gains access to 
her, and wants to keep her (she being 
changed to a bacchante) ; while Pluto is 
made to return her to Orpheus, if he can 
reach the Styx without turning his head to 
look at her. Jupiter flashes his l‘ghtning at 
a critical moment: Orpheus looks back, 
loses Eurydice, and Jupiter wins her. 
** Pluto is angry, Public Opinion is sad, but 
Orpheus returns to his home in delight.”’ 
Like many such skit-plots, it sounds queer ; 
but I would give a good deal to see a first- 
rate performance in France. 

This seems an appropriate time to quote 
some remarks by Gordon Mercer in the 
American Recwd Guide edited by our friend 
Reed. Mr. Mercer speaks of the drastic 
alteration by American companies in “ the 
balance between highs and lows”’; we 
have noticed this, and in some ways have 
had a better chance to do so because of the 
difference between the prevailing fashions 
in recording here, and in U.S.A. As Mr. 
Mercer says, if a recording is deficient 
in bass (or top), the reproducer must have 
all the greater sensitivity to that, and be 
capable of mutation—which a great many 
of our instruments are not. Mr. Mercer 
takes as good examples of opposites the 
Boston “‘ Pops’’ records and our L.P.O.- 
Beecham’s. Upon a machine rightly 
responsive to Boston (full bass and not too 
brilliant), the Beechams will sound tubby 
and over-emphasized below, and _insuf- 
ficiently bright above. If right for Beecham, 
Boston will sound weak below and excessive 
(even to shrillness) above. Which points 
again the ancient problem of judgment: 
apart from all this, too, there is the question 
whether you like this or that. What is the 
truth about a record ? And, given that, do 
you want the truth ? (I mean, the disc’s, 
not the reviewer’s, which he gives as he 
conceives and hears it). To a good many of 
us, nearly all American recordings have 
tended to shrillness. I cannot say that even 
this good Detroit one, though by no means 
harsh, sounds quite as I should like to hear 
my favourite orchestra sound from, say, the 
circle of the old Queen’s Hall; yet what a 
power of sound there is, and what richness 
in the solo bits! Where the music is purely 
recreative, as here, perhaps “ truth”’ 
(whatever that may be) does not vastly 
matter. I myself don’t mind in the least if 
things such as this sound larger than life, 
so long as the sounds are tolerably con- 
genial. I have not always liked the Boston 
** Pops.”’ I think this record a good deal 
superior to most of those. ‘The can-can, 
notably, is kept well within good tonal, 
bounds. Well done, Detroit ! 


Philharmonic Orchestra 

: Overture, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” (Nicolai). Col- 
umbia DXz12or (12 in., 6s. 74$d.)’} 

Such cheerful music can never come 


amiss. Summer seems especially to befit 
a crisp, commendable recording of the 
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evergreen comedy of English country-town 
intrigue and jest. 

Offenbach died without seeing Hoffmann. 
Nicolai was a little luckier, in just living to 
see The Merry Wives ; only just, for he died 
two months later. He and Chopin, by the 
way, are the most nearly exact contem- 
poraries I know of in music: both 1810- 
1849: though Chopin had about nine 
months more of life. Nicolai is among the 
** one-work ’’ composers. Who can name 
another of his operas ? They were in part 
Italianate, but the Wives gets much more 
firmly on to home ground, with its Ger- 
manity leavened delightfully by that earlier 
influence. If it never achieves the comedic 
peak of Verdi’s treatment of the subject, it 
sparkles with a Rhine-wine gaiety. Some of 
that comes through here, and there is a 
good, solid melodic uplift of mellow tone, 
a wee bit heavy in impulse, like much of 
our British playing and conducting. I 
should like to hear finer subtlety in delicate 
stress-variety. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Fis- 
toulari): Invitation to the Dance, 


J Op. 65 (Weber, arr. Berlioz). Decca 


K1108 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 


It was when producing Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz in Paris (1841) that Berlioz 
orchestrated and titivated the Jnvitation, 
which Weber had written in 1819 (he was 
about thirty-two), when convalescing from 
an illness. The ‘* programme’”’ of this 
** Rondo brillant ’’ runs, according to the 
listing said to have been given by Weber’s 
wife (I give the bar-numbering as, pre- 
sumably, she had it: we should give the 
first phrase as 1-4, the others similarly 
modified ; that is, in slow threes, I should 
reckon that the top note of the first phrase 
begins bar 2, the preliminary repeated 
notes being part of an uncounted “ up- 
stroke.’’) : “‘ First approach of the dancers 
(1-5); the lady’s evasive reply (5-9) ; 
his pressing invitation (9-13—the short 
appoggiatura C and the appoggiatura A flat 
are very significant [a sort of Lord Bur- 
leishan nod of the head, I suppose]; her 
consent (13 16); they enter into con- 
versation—he begins (17-19) ; she replies 
(19-21) ; he speaks with greater warmth 
(21-23) ; she sympathetically agrees (23- 
25). Now for the dance! He addresses her 
with regard to it (25-27); her answer 
(27-29); they draw together (29-31) ; 
take their places, are waiting for the com- 
mencement of the dance (31-33). The 
dance—Conclusion: his thanks, her reply, 
their retirement. Silence.”? We do not need 
to follow the good Professor Niecks into a 
*‘subsidiary programme’’ in the dance 
itself. : 

The conductor phrases and moulds the 
music sympathetically, the orchestra gives 
a genial account, and the recording is 
smooth and sweet ; ripest in the tone up to 
mf ; in the loudest, the resonance does not 
quite perfectly fit with that at lower levels. 
There is no hurtful sting, anywhere, how- 
ever, and the sensibility shown is very 
pleasing. 

W.R.A. « 
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CHORAL 


Requiem Mass (Verdi) : Maria Caniglia 
(soprano), Ebe Stignano (mezzo- 
soprano), Beniamino Gigli (tenor), 
Ezio Pinza (bass). Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Royal Opera House, 
Rome. Conducted by Tullio Serafins 
and recorded in the Royal Opera 
House, Rome. Sung in Latin. H.M.V. 
DB6210-9 (12 ins., £4 19s. 2d.). 
Auto DB8984-93. 


Verdi’s Requiem Mass was composed in 
memory of Alessandro Manzoni, the famous 
Italian poet and novelist, best known by his 
novel I promessi sposi. Verdi was deeply 
moved by his death, so deeply that he felt 
unable to attend the funeral and made, 
some days later, a private pilgrimage to 
the grave. 

However great his personal grief as a 
composer Verdi had to be practical and in 
starting to write his Requiem Mass he 
decided to use the music to the final section 
Libera me, with the reprise of the Dies trae, 
which he had already composed for the 
abortive commemoration of Rossini in’ 
1868, five years before the death of Manzoni. 
Dynely Hussey, in his biography of Verdi,- 
surmises, I think correctly, that Verdi 
found this idea did not prove satisfactory ; 
and so he retained only the dramatic 
introductory recitative and the final fugue. 
This fugue is certainly the least satisfactory: 
part of the work and as manufactured as 
the Quam olim abrahae section of the Dvotak 
Requiem. Mr. Hussey omits to state that 
Libera me does not belong to the liturgical 
Requiem Mass at all, but to the Absolution 
which follows it. It was from this part of 
the service that Fauré took Jn paradisum, 
which makes such a beautiful ending to 
his Mass. One regrets that Verdi did not 
end, as Berlioz does, with the Communion, 
Lux aeterna luceat ets. 

It must be emphasised that none of the 
Requiems mentioned are liturgical works, 
within the meaning of the Motu Proprio. 
They are dramatic works for performance 
in the concert hall. Berlioz had no personal 
faith and denied the possibility of spiritual 
experience. He saw “the graveyard and 
all that he felt was the melancholy of 
mortality.”” Wagner used the supreme 
mystery of the Christian faith for dramatic 
ends. What the nature of Verdi’s belief was 
I do not know, but his Requiem conveys 
more of terror than of hope. It portrays a 
God of justice, rather than a merciful and a 
loving God. The last words are Libera me, 
sung in faltering tones: but although the 
liturgy itself stresses the awe-inspiring 
nature of the judgment awaiting us, the 
last words are a prayer that the souls of the 
faithful departed may be illumined with 
perpetual light and rest in peace. 

Nothing that has so far been said will 
have much meaning for those to whom the 
Mass for the Dead is merely a fine liturgical 
drama. Mr. Hussey himself takes the view 
that the ‘“‘ Roman Catholic Church is 
giving true expression to a _ national 
tendency when it surrounds its services with 
the glamour of dramatic effect.” In fact, 
it does nothing of the kind. Everything that 
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is done has a significant reason and the 
undeniably dramatic effect, let us say, 
of the Holy Week services is not intended, 
but accidental. 

To approach Verdi’s Requiem from 
anything but the dramatic standpoint is 
therefore to judge it by a standard at which 
it has not aimed. On its chosen plane it is 
full of magnificent, and often extremely, 
moving music. 

An enormous amount depends upon the 
solo singers who have a very large share 
in the work and defects of style will be 
much more apparent than in the theatre. 
Let it again be said, Verdi’s Requiem 
is not “‘the best opera he ever wrote.”’ 
There are very few pages that could be 
deemed theatrical). 

The performance under criticism is full- 
blooded, as it should be, and the names of 
the soloists are guarantees of fine singing. 
They work well together as a team; and 
they carry out Verdi’s intentions, on the 
whole, faithfully. The qualification arises 
from the old fault of ignoring the com- 
poser’s directions as regards soft passages. 
The soprano is the chief offender. 

The high B flat before the final fugue in 
Libera me is marked with quadruple piano 
and the previous phrase is marked double 
piano. Verdi, who knew his singers, must 
have hoped for at least some softening. 
But Caniglia sings it forte and the effect is 
ruined. Verdi invariably makes the 
orchestra support the voices, as is here the 
case, so the balance is disturbed also. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the number 
of occasions when Caniglia offends in a 
similar manner. One simply reaches the 
conclusion, as indeed her performance in 
Tosca showed, that she is incapable of soft 
singing in the upper reaches of the voice. 
Is this a lost art in dramatic-lyric sopranos ? 
The immortal name of Destinn comes into 
the mind again: but surely Marguerite 
Perras managed it in the record she made 
of this section. 


Gigli is in excellent voice. A greater 
purity of style would have made his per- 
formance superlative. There are some 
unpleasant aspirates (as in the first Kyrie 
he sings), too much portamento, and in the 
solo beginning Ingemisco some unwanted 
sobs. His high notes ring out well and truly, 
and he gives us some beautiful soft singing 
in guid sum miser. 

Pinza is: magnificent. His singing of 
Mors stupebit is terrifying: it has the very 
odour of death. His great solo Confutatis 
maledictis is outstanding’ 

Caniglia has a remarkable lower register, 
so rich in quality that she is hardly differ- 
entiated, sometimes, from Stignani. Her 
upper tones are always very effective and 
often beautiful. She carries nearly all the 

One of her best moments comes in 
the loveliest part of the work. After the 
prayer for deliverance from the jaws of 
hell and utter darkness comes the exquisite 
shining phrase of hope, beginning on a 
long held note to the word “ sed,’’ with 
the, violins shimmering above. (*‘ But let 
Holy Michael, leader of hosts, bring them 
forward.”’) This section is beautifully done. 
The Pie Jesu, an unaccompanied quartet, 
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shortly before this page, lacks tenderness : 
and indeed the words are not always made 
meaningful. 

Stignani, who, of the two women, has 
the bulk of the solo singing, is good, but 
not remarkable. 

The chorus singing is excellent and so is 
the orchestral playing. There is much lovely 
detail in the score and it is nearly all in these 
discs. What is lacking is probably the 
fault of the recording, which is variable. 

Verdi’s introduction to the Tuba Mirum 
consists in fanfares for: trumpets in the 
orchestra, echoed from afar. The effect is 
ruined by the distant trumpets sounding as 
if they, too, were in the orchestra. The 
engineer has damped down Rex tremendae 
majestatis, so that the double forte after a 
double piano fails in effect. With recording 
of the quality of the ‘* Planets,”’ the Dies 
irae would be far more impressive than it 
actually is. I cannot account for the coarse- 
ness of some loud passages for chorus, most 
noticeable in the Te decet hymnus. 

Perhaps the two most original pieces of 
writing in the Requiem are the Sanctus and 
the Agnus Dei. The rejoicing in the Sanctus 
is of the kind, however different the idiom, 
so often expressed by Bach. It is indeed a 
paean of joy that sweeps one off one’s feet. 

The Agnus Dei (one recalls the priestesses 
chorus in Aida) begins with soprano and 
mezzo-soprano singing an octave apart, 
the chorus responding in the lower octave 
and the one below that. The eventual 
harmonisation of the phrases comes in with 
lovely effect. 

The recording of this great work, all in 
all, does not reach the high level of the 
recording of “‘ The Dream of Gerontuis”’ 
but it is good enough to earn warm praise 
and to make us grateful that it has at last 
been issued in this country. A.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Denis Brain (horn); Sidney Griller 
(violin), Phillip Burton and Max 
Gilbert (violas), Colin Hampton 
(violoncello). Quintet for Horn, 
Violin, Two Violas and Violoncello 
in E flat, K407 (Mozart). Decca 
K1138-9 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.) 

Small, but lovely Mozart. There cannot 
be enough of this beautifully turned light 
music. It perfectly fulfils its object of enter- 
taining and beguiling us, it is music for a 
summer’s evening, to be heard ; out of doors. 
There are three movements, the outer ones 
fast, the middle one slow, and the texture of 
the writing amounts to a horn and first 
violin duet with the two violas and cello to 
provide accompaniment. In the slow 
movement, however, the interest is more 
diffused. The last movement should rebuke 
those who find no trace of the open-air in 
Mozart, for it is the most enchanting 
country dance. 

The work is beautifully played and 
recorded. Denis Brain and Sidney Griller 
are, of-course, very much primi inter pares, 
but the team work is admirable. I have only 
one criticism to make. The horn trill before 
the last reprise of the rondo hovers uncer- 
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tainly about two notes and I should be much 
interested to know just why Mr. Brain 
played it in this way. 


Jascha Heifetz (violin), Milton Kaye 
(piano), Largo Al  Factotum 
(Rossini): Gweedore Brae (John 
Crowther). Brunswick 0156 (12 in., 
6s. 74d.). 

** Ladies and gentlemen. We regret to 
say that Mr. N. is indisposed and will not 
be able to sing Largo al factotum at this 
concert. The leader of the orchestra has, 
however, kindly consented to take his 
place.”” That would be, I think you will 
agree, an astonishing announcement, but 
not so astonishing as the fact of an artist 
of the calibre of Heifetz using his violin for 
a purpose entirely alien to it. A buffo aria 
is surely the last thing that should be 
transcribed for the violin, and the propriety 
of the matter is not in the least affected by 
the skill with which Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
has accomplished it. It is a relief to turn 
to the other side and listen to Heifetz’s 
beautiful tone in Gweedore Brae, a melody 
composed in the spirit of Irish folk music. 
There are no tricks here: it is all music. 
Milton Kaye accompanies well, the balance 
and recording are excellent. I hope that 
the next issue of the Brunswick ‘“ Per- 
sonality ”’ series will be wholly worthy of 
the artist chosen. A.R. 





NEW MUSIC 


From the Oxford Press comes a batch of 
varied settings. s First Page on ee 
Thanksgiving for Victory, for soprano, speakers, 
imant Sian which was broadcast in 
May (2s.). 

Though originally scored for a large orchestra, 
there are cues to permit a smaller to be 
employed. The composer speaks feelingly in 
a foreword of “‘ the chronic scarcity of tenors,” 
and allows a few high baritones to join that line. 
He also insists that the children’s part must be 
sung “ by real children’s voices, not sophi 
ticated choir boys.”’ This is a little hard on my 
old young friends of choirmastering years. The 
words are taken from diverse places—the Bible, 
Kipling, Henry V: a mixture of good old 
British blowing, and -“‘ Motherland,” and 
ascriptions of power to God. Could anybody 
but the British contrive this ? The composition, 
too, is mixed ; and I don’t think you can make 
declamation work to a background of music. 
I doubt if any such “ occasional” piece has 
ever come to much. In its old-fashioned way, 
still doubtless valid for some hearts, this one 
has its moments of illumination. The com- 
poser’s little Greensleeves piece, adapted from the 
opera Sir John in Love, has been recorded 
(Col.). H. J. Foss has arranged it for two 
pianos (easy: 4s.) ; and there is also the com- 
poser’s own S.A.T.B. part-song form, which 
divides both S. and B. (1s. gd.). This, of 
course, is a job beautifully done. 

Herbert Murrill has arranged for string 
orchestra a set of short country dances: eight, 
lasting about a minute apiece (score, 4s., parts, 
1s. 3d. each). This, or the even simpler form 
of the unaccompanied song, is the way I like 
folk-music. It is only the excessive preoccupa- 
tion with it, in works where, I feel, it doesn’t 
chime, that wearies me in so many British 
compositions, and gives an impression of self- 
conscious, dogged chauvinism, as well as 


the inability to think of original tunes. This 
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dull-dog effect is deepened by the fact that a lot 
of folk-tunes are pretty feeble, anyway. 


Norman Fulton’s Sonatina for piano (5s. 6d. : 
124 minutes) is of a mince type of which I heard 
so much, sitting in Wigmore and Aeolian 
Halls, twenty years ago. Much of the writing 
as well as the thought is thin—in two parts, 
often. I suppose each generation has to go 
unrealizing, through the same pains, but I 
wonder if it would not be serviceable to coming 
composers (I presume Mr. Fulton is pretty 
young) to put them through a routine of the 
things we had to sit through in the Twenties. 
Ideas in powdered egg and skim-milk are poor 
diet to-day, though. A few songs haye a warmer 
touch. H. K. Andrews sets Housman’s “‘ The 
night is freezing fast’ and Tennyson’s ‘“* When 
cats run home ”’ (one copy, 3s. ; compass, D 
and C sharp respectively, to G). These find an 
apt atmosphere and some melodic shape— 
which a lot of modern songs badly miss. Robert 
Fleming has three in one copy: the collective 
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title is Secrets; the poet, W. H. Davies ; com- 
passes, C sharp to G; C to E flat, C to F. The 
poet’s simplicity of heart is hardest to match, 
but there is good promise in the music, and the 
accompaniments are amiable towards the 
pianist (piano writing is another point in which 
composers are apt to be unkind. How few seem 
to love the piano !). The same composer has, 
separately (2s.), a setting of Hardy’s well- 
known “ The Oxen,” which goes only from 
C to F, using pleasant Frenchified harmonies. 
British and Continental Music Agencies do 
a service to scholarship and old-world pleasure 
by reprinting a new selection from the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book (ed. by Margaret Glyn), 
at 6s. This, Vol. 2, gives examples by Bull, 
Byrd, Farnaby (the writer of sketches which we 
might call Tudor-Schumannesque), and others. 
A pianist with imagination, who tries to conjure 
up the virginals’ tiny tone, will enjoy these. A 
few—too few—records of the instrument exist : 
restful antidote to the nine foot grand in the 
Blank concerto. W.R.A. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Those who have heard Spike Jones and his 
City Slickers before will be more than a little 
surprised at the way in which he opens Cocktails 
for Two. I thought for one moment that the 
disc which I had picked up was incorrectly 
labelled. Carl Grayson starts off with a vocal 
verse in which he has assistance from a choir 
which would do credit to any of the more 
serious bands, but this smooth, melodious 
passage is rudely interrupted by the Band 
supplying effects and from thence forward it is 
City Slicker music with a vengeance. Whether 
one admires this sort of thing is another matter, 
but personally I think it is terrific taken in small 
doses, and anyway I do not think there is any- 
body who would not give them credit for their 
precision and perfect timing which is absolutely 
essential for the success of this type of playing. 
On the other side of this disc is Chloe and once 
again this is quite unlike any version which 
anybody else has ever made. For instance, when 
Red (Swamphead) Ingle sings ‘“ Someone’s 
calling, no reply,”’ the Band breaks in with a 
telephone bell and of course Ingle has to attend 
to this before he proceeds with the rest of the 
song. In fact, I don’t think there is any single 
line which he sings without some sort of inter- 
ruption or background effect, the net result 
being really funny and extremely clever 
(H.M.V. BD1107). 

Those who heard the Hoosier Hot-Shots’ 
version of She Broke My Heart in Three Places 
will probably like to compare it with that of 
Johnny Dennis and his Novelty Quintet. I, 
for one, would not like to say which is the better 
but certainly this latest setting is extremely 
good and Johnny Dennis himself handles 
the vocal and whistling most effectively. Like- 
wise he performs very well in the coupling, 
The Whistler’s Song, which is based on * The 
Whistler and His Dog,”’ and although this side 
does not go with quite such a swing as the other, 
it is nevertheless quite worth hearing. Inci- 
dentally the recording here isofa very high 
standard (Decca F8540). 

Turning now to more serious music, we are 
offered two Gershwin tunes by Andre 
Kostelanetz, who this month plays Fascinating 
Rhythm from “‘ Lady Be Good,” and ’s Wonderful 
from “ Funny Face.’’ Although both playing 
and arrangements are of a very high in the 
whole thing was marred by rather high surface 
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noise and rather wuzzy recording (Columbia 
DB2185). What a marvellous instrument is this 
electric Hawaiian Guitar which Ha 
Brooker plays with Felix Mendelssohn and 
his Serenaders. It seems to be able to out- 
perform a whole battery of the ordinary steel- 
strung instruments, and at the same time rival 
a young organ in providing a solid background 
for the rest of the band. The two tunes chosen 
are Brahms’ Lullaby and Toselli’s Serenade, 
though on the actual label the composers’ 
names are omitted except in parenthesis. 
Really first-class entertainment is my opinion 
of this record (Columbia FB3135). 

I am afraid that I cannot give very many 
marks to Jimmy Leach and his New Organ- 
olians as once again they seem to have lost all 
their zipp. They play J Wish I Knew, featured 
in the new film “* The Diamond Horseshoe ”’ 
and Just a Prayr Away in a style which is 
extremely dull and gives one the impression that 
they know it. (Columbia FB3138.) Little 
better are The Organ, The Dance Band and 
Me although the playing of H. Robinson 
Cleaver and the singing of the lady named 
Primrose does something to cheer things up. 
The titles of the two tunes are The Little Things 
that Mean So Much and You're So Sweet to Remem- 
ber which comes from the film ‘ Winged 
Victory ’’ (Parlophone F2089). 

For all the skill of his musicians and the 
obvious hard work of his arrangers, Mantovani 
and his Orchestra can make little of two 
tunes by Richard Addinsell. The first, Blithe 
Spirit, comprises the waltz theme written for the 
film of this name and the second is entitled 
Tune in G. Both are quite uninspiring (Decca 
F8541). Two of Strauss’ Polkas—The Pizzicato 
Polka and Tritsch Tratsch are provided as piano 
duets by Rawicz and Landauer, and once 
again I am afraid that I did not consider their 
choice wise. Although they show to some 
advantage their very advanced technique, there 
is not sufficient life in any two pianos to do 
justice to the gaiety of these tunes (Columbia 
DB2184). 


VOCAL 

Frank Sinatra sings a really old favourite 
in She’s Funny That Way, and I could not help 
wondering as I listened to this whether a good 
many lesser known singers would not achieve 
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international fame if they were accompanied 
by such an orchestra as that of Axel Stordahl 
who without being in the least bit obtrusive 
(in fact, he is just the reverse) manages to 
absolutely ‘‘ make” the whole thing. What a 
pity it is that there is so little sense of the 
dramatic in the arrangements which a good many 
of our British singers are forced to use with 
some of our Bands! The other side of the 
Sinatra disc carries a tune which I have not 
heard before though this does not necessarily 
mean it is new—When Your Lover Has Gone, 
and I have no doubt that the Translantic ladies 
who swoon when Sinatra appears go out for 
even longer periods when they hear this type 
of number (Columbia DB2186). 


Bing Crosby provided something of a jolt 
by singing More and More from the Deanna 
Durbin film ‘‘ Can’t Help Singing ”’ and the 
jolt was accentuated when I realised that I 
found his setting far more enjoyable than the 
original. The other side carries J Promise You 
from “‘ Here Come the Waves,” and although 
so far as I know no-one has ever swooned while 
listening to Bing, I am inclined to think that 
most people will certainly listen with rapt 
attention to this (Brunswick 03581). 

A new team, appropriately named The 
Sentimentalists, appears this month and are 
billed as being presented by Billy Cotton. They 
provided yet another vocal shock because the 
opening chorus of I’m Confessin’ is sung by a 
gentleman: who sings almost exactly like that 
very deep-voiced member of The Ink Spots 
and has almost exactly the same style. How- 
ever the illusion is quickly dispelled by the intro- 
duction of some ladies. The whole team round 
off a very nice piece of work in a style which 
I expect will become well known as being their 
own. The coupling, Waiting in Sweetheart 
Valley is handled in a quite straightforward 
manner and neither needs nor deserves any 
particular comment (Decca F8542). 

I hope that Dorothy Squires will not 
cultivate too many vocal tricks like the sobbing 
effect she introduces on this month’s disc, as I 
have appreciated her previous work primarily 
because she has sung in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner, has a very pleasing voice and 
perfect diction.. I am afraid if she abandons 
these virtues too frequently she will become just 
one of a great many crooners and that would be 
a pity. The tunes she handles this month are 
both by Billy Reid with whose Orchestra she 
sings and are entitled Gipsy and Safe in My Arms 
Again. Apart from the small fall from grace 
noted above, I still think these are very well 
worth hearing and still look forward to hearing 
some more of this young lady’s work (Decca 
F2085). For almost exactly opposite reasons I 
was much more pleased with Vera Lynn’s 
two songs this month as she seems to have shed 
some of the rather sickly sentiment which has 
been infused into some of her more recent 
discs. She sings J’m Beginning to See the Light 
and Coming Home m what, for her, is quite a 
robust manner and as I have said, in my 
opinion, this is much.more enjoyable and very 
much more like her original style (Decca 


Anne Shelton still continues to give us 
first-class versions of popular tunes, and here 
couples the favourite, Laura, with Pablo, the 
Dreamer, both of which I found quite pleasing 
despite my previously-mentioned dislike of the 
former as a tune (Decca F8538). It was a 
pity that The Andrew Sisters’ rendering of 
Rum and CocoCola was completely spoilt by the 
fact that the pressing I received for review had 
something distinctly wrong with it, the tune 
being heard as a faint background to a loud 
warbling note. However, I have no doubt 
that this will be put right. The coupling here 
is One Meat Ball, and having sung this myself 
a good many times at Camp concerts, I am able 
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* 
GERALDO | TAUBER 
and his Orchestra with Orchestra 
There! I’ve said it Again; | Au Revoir (J’Attendrai); 
Can’t you read between | The night has known my 
the Lines - - - F 2086 Tears - - - RO 20540 
Let him go—let him Tarry; 
| begged Her - - F 2087 
1945 
HARRY ROY RHYTHM-STYLE .SERIES 
and his Band 
Don’t take your love from 
Me; Bell Bottom Trousers HARRY JAMES 
F 2038 and his Orchestra 
Crazy Rhythm - ¢ bR 2977 
BILLY THORBURN’S Blues in the Night 
The Organ, The Dance Band & Me 
The little things that mean BENNY GOODMAN 
so Much; You’resosweet and his Orchestra 
to Remember - F 2089 | Solo Flight; At the Dark- 
town Strutters’ Ball 
DOROTHY SQUIRES R 2978 
with Orchestra 
Directed by Billy Reid BILLY PENROSE QUARTET 
Safe in my arms Again; | Boogie in Black and White; 
The Gipsy - - - F2085 | Billy’s Boogie - - R 2979 


PARLOPHONE 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD.,. HAYES. MIDDX. 














SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


But scarce! Reason: acute shortage 
of labour, and, also, a Government 
‘ Direction’ which insists that 80% of 
our Output must be exported. 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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The Ink Spots Bing Crosby 

Vocal and Instrumental. With John Scott Trotter and his Orchestra. 
03573 I'm making believe : Into each life some rain must 03581 More and more (from ‘‘ Can't help Singing ”). 

fall (from ‘‘ Sweet and Low-down”"’) | promise you (from ‘‘ Here come the Waves '’). 

with Ella Fitzgerald. 03554 Let me love you to-night (No te importe saber, 
03404 Who wouldn't love you? This is worth fighting for sung in Spanish with Orchestra under the direction o* 
03460 I'm not the same old me Victor Young). 

Don't get around much anymore. That's an trish lullaby (Too-ra-loo-ra loo-ral), 
03040 Bless you : Thoughtless. 03547 It could happen to you : The day after forever. 
03109 We three :! could make you care. Bing Crosby and The Andrews Sisters 
03197 Java jive :Do | worry ? With Vic Schoen and his Orchestra. 

Judy Canova 03565 Don't fence me in : The three caballeros. 

With Quartet and Orchestra under the direction of Judy Garland 


Charles Dant. With Georgie Stoll and his Orchestra, 


03580 A tiny little voice (in a tiny little prayer) 03572 Meet me in St. Louis, Louis 
Goodnight, soldier. Have yourself a merry little Christmas. 
Deanna Durbin The Andrews Sisters 
With orchestra under the direction of Edgar Fairschild. With Vic Schoen and his Orchestra. 

03570 More and more : Any moment now. 03576 One meat ball : Rum-and Coca-cola. 


on Sorunswick recoris 


BRUNSWICK tve@. BRANCH OF THE DECCA RECORDB COMPANY LTODO., LONDON, > Ww 9 
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to say that both the tune and the words they use 
are incorrect and not nearly as good as the 
authentic version. In fact, they seem to know 
nothing of any of the subsequent verses (Bruns- 
wick 03576). 

Another Brunswick record suffered from the 
same “siren” like accompaniment—Good- 
night Soldier which is sung by Judy Canova. 
The coupling, Tiny Little Voice, is quite all right 
from the technical viewpoint but quite uninter- 
esting from any other (Brunswick 03580). 

Unfortunately only one side of Turner 
Layton’s disc appeared in time for review and 
this carries Just a Pray’r Away. This is a nice 
** solid ”’ version without being anything special 
but which Layton’s admirers will undoubtedly 
add to their collection. The backing which did 
not appear carries Laura (Columbia FB3134). 
Richard Tauber links a couple of favourite 
songs on his latest disc—Au Revoir is sung in 
English as is The Night Has Known My Tears, 
for which an English lyric has been written. 
Both are effectively handled and should be of 
great interest to all who appreciate this par- 
ticularly well-known style (Parlophone 
Ro20540). 

pve oman two good tunes are listed against 
Hutch, neither arrived in time for review but 
for the sake of completeness the titles are Dream 
and Den’t Take Your Love From Me (H.M.V. 
BD1108). 


DANCE 


Really first-class recording characterises the 
two tunes from The Stanley Black Orchestra. 
Saturday Night, one of the several versions 
available this month, is very ably sung by Rita 
Marlow who is more than ably backed up by 
the Band. Benny Lee swings very cheer- 
fully through You Moved Right In, which is on the 
reverse (Decca F8539). 

From “ The Diamond Horseshoe ” Joe Loss 
and his Orchestra, this month recording in 
the Hippodrome, Wolverhampton, brings us 
the new 4 en I Wish I Knew, in which Harry 
Kay vocalises. A change of mood and a change 
of side and we have I Don’t Care if I Never 
Dream Again from the same Band and the same 
singer (H.M.V. BD5806). 

Jack Payne lets The Crackerjacks loose on 
that good little number, Bell Bottom Trousers = 
I suppose an es verdict would be ‘ 
good time is had by all”’ and that includes the 
Band who fairly romp their way through. The 
very popular Just a Pray’r Away appears on the 
other side and brings Jame Lee to the stand for 
a chorus (H.M.V. BD5897). 

Yet another “ Diamond Horseshoe ” tune is 
featured by Carroll Gibbons who plays The 
More I See You. Edna Kay does the singing and 
the whole thing is quite effective. The coupling 
here is Laura (Columbia FB3136). One of the 
best arrangements of Chewing a Piece of Straw 
that I have eard so far comes from 
Leader and his Band who play it through 
with a nice brisk tempo and well-marked 
rhythm. Harry Kay sings very well indeed 
although I prefer this vocal handled as a 
duet. Backing this up the same team offer 
Remember Me—again very enjoyable (Regal 
MR3763). 

Ambrose and his Orchestra link The 
Wedding Waltz with Robin Hood—two nicely 
played straightforward versions with singing as 
usual from Anne Shelton (Decca F8546). The 
same Band also provides a really first-class 
arrangement of Anywhere and this must be voted 
the best version to date. The coupling here is a 
foxtrot arrangement of the well-known Frasquita 
Serenade and this is one of the occasions where a 
dance arrangement of a well-known light classic 
does not sound out of place (Decca F8545). 

Billy Cotton provides Rosanna, the well- 
chosen Tango-foxtrot, and backs it up with an 
unusually good version of A Little on the Lonely 
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Side (Rex 10224). Anew Band that of Vaughan 


Munroe, makes a noteworthy contribution to- 


our dance music this month with their arrange- 
ment of The Very Thought of You, which will 
probably come back into popularity as a result 
of being featured in the film of the same name. 
This version is played in a typical American 
big-band style with solo instruments playing 
against an ensemmble background, but is 
chiefly arranged as a vehicle for the singing of 
the leader. On the other side is a new number, 
There! I?ve Said It Again which is almost 
entirely occupied with a vocal in which 
Vaughan Munroe has the support of The 
Norton Sisters. It is a pity that the recording 
is not just that little bit better because if it were 
then this disc could be rated very highly, but as 
it is it just misses (H.M.V. BD58q9). 

Lou Preager provides a really good setting 
of Sophisticated Lady as a slow foxtrot and very 
definitely intended for dancing—no vocal, even 
tempo and a strongly accentuated rhythm. 
Similar remarks can be applied to Saturday 
Night on the other side—once again played very 
slowly for dancing (Columbia FB3137). 
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Unfortunately some of the most interesting 
recordings were not available at the time of 
going to press, amongst these are the Geraldo 
pressings, There I’ve said it again and Can’t You 
Read Between the Lines on Parlophone F2086. 
I Begged Her and the dance version of Let Him 
Go—Let Him Tarry on Parlophone F2087. 
Also missing was Harry Roy’s version of Bell 
Bottom Trousers which is coupled with Don’t 
take Your Love from Me on Parlophone F2088. 

Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth have 
recorded two tunes featured in the film “‘ Waltz 
Time,” Land of Mine and You will Return to 
Vienna (H.M.V. Bg432). From the current 
London production of ‘‘Gay Rosalinda” The 
Palace Theatre Orchestra have recorded 
The Overture which fills both sides of Columbia 
DX1203. From the same show Irene Ambrus 
sings Laughing Song and Audition Song on 
Columbia DB2187. 

Finally amongst the important absentees is 
London Fantasia played by The Columbia 
Light Symphony Orchestra with ‘the com- 
poser Clive Richardson at the piano 
(Columbia DX1204). 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
seaders only, and the records mentioned are nol 
available in Great Britain. 


FRENCH WARTIME ISSUES (continued) 

PIANO CONCERTOS, SOLOS, etc. 

Marguerite Roesgen-Champion 

W1521-2—Concerto in G minor (J. S. Bach), 3 sides; 
Concerto, E flat, . 7 No. 5 (J. C. a ih Allegro. 
With Lamoureux rch., cond. E. > 

W1581-3—Concerto, D minor (7. $. Bach). 
Lamoureux Orch., cond. Bigot. 

a a and. Passcated ( Roesgen-Champfion). 

With Orch., cond. M. F. Gaillard. 

DB5150-1—Concerto, A major (J. S. Bach). With same 
Orch. and conductor. 

RFX75-6—Concerto, G major, K4l wm. 3 sides ; 
Concerto, F major, Op. 13 No. 3 (J. C. Bach): 
Rondo. With Orch., cond. A. Wolff 

PA1921—Cécile ; Daniéle ( Rossgen- -Champion). 
with Jean Doyen. 


With 


Duets 


Jean Doyen 

W1524- oe SE D minor, K466 (Mozart), 7 sides, 
with Conservatoire Orch., "cond. Munch ; Fantasia, 
D minor K397 (Mozart), solo. 

595.100- i ga Géorgienne (Djabadary). 
Ope cond. Foursetier. 

W1593° & DA4961— Images (Debussy). 

DB5145-9—Ballades 1 to 4 and Valses 6 and 11 (Chopin) 

W1569-70—Lamento; La leggierezza; Un _ sospiro 
(Liszt). 


With 


» cond. 


LF X679- 83—Concerto No. 5 (Beethoven). 
LFX629-30—Rapsodie Portugaise (E. Halffter). 


Raymond Trouard 
123.855-7—Concerto, 
cond. G. Cloéz. 
123.842—2nd Hungarian Rhapsody (Lisz#). 
123.851—Polonaise, E major (Liszt). 
123.843—-La Campanella (Paganini-Liszt) ; 
straum No. 3 (Ltszt) 
188.940—Etude in G flat; Ecossaises (Chopin). 
188.941—Sonatas in G and A (Scarlatti, L286 and.135) 


A major (Liszt). With Orch., 


Liebe- 


Boris Zadri 

PDT52-5—Concerto, B flat (Brahms), with Lamoureux 
Orch., cond. E. Big ot. 

PAT147-8—Sonata, D minor, Op. 31 No. 2 (Beethoven). 


K. Konstantinoff 

LFX595-8—Concerto, B flat —_  rcaae 
With Concervatoire Orch., cond. Munch 

LF164—Berceuse; Elegie (Korstantinoff). 


Yves Nat and Colonne Orch., cond. Poulet. 
LFX608-9—Variations symphoniques (Franck). 


Marcelle Meyer and Conservatoire Orch., cond 


uvtens 
W1565-6—Burleske (R. Strauss). 


A. de Gontaut-Biron and Conservatoire Orch., cond. 
R. Désormiére. 
LFX648-9—Concerto, A minor (H. Sauget). 


J.” Benvenuti and Conservatoire Orch., cond. Munch. 
PDT49-50—Concerto, E flat (Liszt). 


Yvonne Gellibert 
W1523—Berceuse (Chopin) ; : Lishestesuan (Liszt). 
DA4932—Polonaise, A flat, Op. 53 (Chopin). 


DB5159—Nocturnes, D flat, Op. 27-2 and E flat Op 
55-2 (Chopin). 
DB5160—Tarantella, Venezia e Napoli (Lésst). 


W1506—Impromptu Op. 42-3 (Schubert). 


Alfred Cortot: Re-recordings of Chopin : 
W1541-4—The Preludes. 
W1531-6—The Etudes Op. 10 & 25. 
W1603-5 & DA4962-4—The Valses. 


Lucienne Delfo 

W1597-9—Prelude, Aria & Finale (Franck) 
W1606-8—Le Tontbeen de Couperin (+ avel) 
DB5195-6— Prelude, Choral & Fugue (Franck) 
Aline van Barentzen 


DB5183—Mefisto Waltz (Liszt) 
W1516—Toccata (Vellones), 1 side ; A mon fils, sung by 
Pierre Bernac. 


_ DB5181-2—Variations on Theme of Paganini Op. 35 


(Brahms) 


Lucette Descaves-Truc 

DA4946— Bourr4e fantasque aay 5 tet 
DB5115—Alborado del gracioso (Ravel). 
DB5192—Jeux d'eau (Ravel) ; Feux d’artifice (Debussy). 


o. Guilbert 
LFX606—L’engageante (Couperin); Two Rigaudons 
and Musette en rondeau (Rameas). 
LFX607—Cordoba (Alteniz); The great gate at Kiev 
(Pictures at an — Moussorgsky). 


Jeanne Marie Darr , 
PDT92—Feux follets “(Lisst) ; Etudes Op. 25 Nos. 1 & 6 
(Chopin). 
Roger Machado 
LF ogy wee Sosa du feu (Falla) ; Spanish dance 
os). 


4 (Granad 
deiniine beau 
35.025—Kreisleriana Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7 (Schumann). 


(To be continwed) 





Dedicated “‘ To the men who fought and 
the men who died at El Alamein in 1942’ 
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For Piano and Orchestra 
by 
ALBERT ARLEN (R.A.F.) 


SCORE AND ORCHESTRAL 
PARTS WITH PIANO 
(for hire only) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ARRANGEMENT 
FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 
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Harry Hayes and his Band 

*24*Cherry. —— (Ben Bernard) (H.M.V. 
OEA10489) 

**** Three o'clock Jump (Harry Hayes, Norman 
Stenfalt) (H.M.V. OEA10488) 
(H.M.V. Bg430—5s. 44d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Bill Lewington (bar); Jimmy 
Watson (tpt); Jack Bentley (tmb) ; Norman Stenfalt 
(p); Archie "Slavin (g); Tom Bromley (6); Billy 
Lonsdale (ds). May 28, 1945. 

Although the name of the composer of Cherry 
Brandy is given as Ben Bernard, this is actually 
the pen-name of Ben Frankel, well-known in 
the early 1930’s as a violinist, arranger and com- 
poser, and more recently as a film music 
director. 

Ben wrote the piece for the shortly to be (if 
not already) released Sidney Box production 
** Seventh Veil.” 

The film features Anne Todd and James 
Mason. Mason is presented as playing the 
number on the saxophone, but as he doesn’t 
play the instrument Harry Hayes was called 
in to do the job. He was so intrigued with the 
tune that he decided to record it, and this 
record is the result. 

I tell you all this because I think we may be 
hearing a good deal more of Cherry Brandy. 

It is just a simple little melody, with the first 
four bars somewhat reminiscent of the old 
favourite After You’re Gone ; but there is some- 
thing rather charming and very catchy about 
it. It isn’t published yet, but I don’t suppose 
it will be long before some enterprising publisher 
tumbles to its existence and decides to cash in 
on what might well become at least a minor 
hit, especially if the words (assuming it yet has 
any) are as good as the tune. 

Harry Hayes and his band treat the piece 
in much the same neatly imaginative swing way 
that has proved so successful in their many 
records and broadcasts. 

The record opens with Hayes taking the lead 
on his alto as the whole band states the theme. 

The next chorus consists of solos, first by 
Hayes and then by Jimmy Watson. 

To his usual artistry Hayes adds the drive 
which has sometimes been the one thing that 
his playing has lacked, and the result is one of 
the finest alto solos that has ever been heard on 
a swing record. 

Jimmy Watson starts off his contribution a 
little restrained, but soon gets going to prove 
that the reputation he has suddenly achieved 
for being one of the best of the younger school 
of British swing trumpet players is anything but 
undeserved. 

Then we get Norman Stenfalt. 

| repeat my previously stated opinion that 
Stenfalt is the greatest swing pianist in the 
country today, but I think the remark needs a 
little explanation. 

If its fireworks you’re wanting you'll have to 
look elsewhere. Norman has too fine a sense 
of artistry to indulge in any gallery-fetching 
exhibitionisms. His genius lies in his tastefulness 
—in the subtle imaginativeness of what he 
plays and the relaxed, almost nonchalant 
* lift’ with which he plays it. To appreciate 
Norman one has to understand the difference 
between swing at its best and the pretentious 
displays of mere technique which to-day often 
masquerade for it ; but when one does there is 
no denying that young Stenfalt is supreme. 


EDGAR JACKSON 


Following Norman the ensemble comes in 
and repeats the last half of the opening chorus 
to end a record that is as pleasing as music as 
it is undoubtedly good as swing. 

For the coupling we are given a fastish 
Haves-Stenfalt original which brings the 
O'clock Jumps now up to Three. 

If this isn’t the equal of Cherry Brandy as a 
composition it certainly is as a performance. 

After the short ensemble introduction we are 
given solo choruses by Stenfalt, Hayes, Watson 
and Stenfalt again (supporting Tommy 
Bromley on bass) of which no more need be said 
than that they confirm my previous remarks 
about these grand instrumentalists; and the 
record ends with the ensemble riffing with an 
exuberance that makes a fitting finish to a 
performance that can never be accused of 
having been dull. 


Artie Shaw and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Fumpin®? on the Merry-Go-Round (Ray 
Conniff) (Am. Victor D4-VB-1055) 
*** Tady Day (James Mundy) (Am. Victor 
D4-VB-1053) 
(H.M.V. Bg431—5s. 43d.) 

Shaw (clart) with Lester Clarke (Goldberg), Tommy 
Mace, Jon Walton, Herb Steward, Charies Gentry 
(reeds); David Roy Eldridge, Ray Linn, George 
Schwartz (tpts); Ray Conniff, Pat McNaughton, 
Charles William Coolidge, Harry H. Rodgers 
(tmbs); Michael Marmarosa (~); Bernard Kessel 
(g) ; Morris Rayman (bass); Lou Fromm (ds). 
Recorded November 23, 1944. 

Giving H.M.V. the benefit of any doubt 
and believing that they realised that Roy 
Eldridge was on this date, one presumes that 
these sides owe their release to the presence of 
Mr. Eldridge, for there is nothing much else 
to be said for either of them. 

Nor for that matter is there a great deal to be 
said for Eldridge. It is true that he has a solo 
in Lady Day but it is conspicuous mainly for 
technique, and I have long passed the stage 
where technique employed to do no more than 
illustrate the modern, showy  swing-trend 
impresses me. 

For the rest both sides are the usual medium 
tempo swing concoctions played in typical 
Shavian style—all very slick and smart, but no 
more notable for any real feeling or sincerity 
than they are for anything new. 

Artie Shaw plays his usual polished clarinet 
stuff, but the best things on either side are the 
short guitar spots by Bernard Kessel. At least 
they have the right idea even if it cannot be 
said that electric guitars are any more an 
improvement on the instrument in its original 
form than they are in keeping with the true 
traditions of jazz. 
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Harry James and his Orchestra (Am. ) 
** Blues in the Night (Mercer, Arlen) (Am 
Columbia CO32072) 
**Crazy Rhythm (Caesar, Mever, 
(Am. Columbia COQ32475) 
(Parlophone R2977—5s. 43d.) 


32072—James (tpt) with Claude Lakey, George 
Clinton Davis, Sam Morowitz, Gene Corcoran 
(reeds); Claude Bowen, Dominick Buono, Alex 
Cuozzo (tfis); Dalton Rizzotto, Hoyt Bohanon, 
Harry Rodgers (tmbs); Leo Zorn, Alex Pevenser, 
Samuel Caplan, John Peter de Voogt (vins); 
William Spear (viola); Elias Al Friede (’¢ lo); 
Al Lerner (~); Ben Heller (g); Vernon Payne 
Teague (5); Michael V. Scrim (ds). Dec., 30, 1941. 

+2475—As above, minus all strings. Feb., 24, 1942. 
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Just why Parlophone have troubled to put 
out these two three years and more old record- 
ings I don’t quite know. 

As regards the tunes, Blurs In the Night means 
nothing today. It had its moment of popularity 
and ought by now to have been decently buried 
once and for all. 

Crazy Rhythm is a somewhat different pro- 
position. Hailing from the true jazz era it is 
still looked upon as something of a jazz classic 
-—one of the ‘‘ good ole good ones” as Louis 
Armstrong describes them. 


But revivals of even the better of these ever- 
greens need something worthwhile in their 
performance if they are to get anywhere, and 
there is little if anything that is worthwhile in 
either of these performances. 


In fact all I said for the earlier dealt with 
Artie Shaw records goes for these, only more so. 

Both are modern swing presentations. 

I think it only fair to myself, as well as to you, 
that I should pause here for a moment to 
explain that I have nothing against swing as 
such. 

I am not one of those diehards who, refusing 
to move for should I have said being incapable 
of moving ?) with the times, still-protest that 
modern swing is phony and that the only 
thing that is any good is the old-time jazz. 

Such a contention is simply ridiculous. 
Swing, which anyway is no more than an 
inevitable development of jazz, is, for those 
who are not too slow on the uptake to appreciate 
the fact, at its best a worthy enough successor 
to jazz. 

But one so seldom hears it at its best. Most 
times all we get, even from the American 
soloists and bands which have the biggest 
reputations, is a parade of extravagances which, 
technically brilliant as they may be, leave one 
dissatisfied if not actually nauseated. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to say that 
these Harry James sides have left me 
nauseated. But they have certainly not satisfied 
me. 

To what, I ask myself when it is all over, 
has it all amounted ? Have I heard a good 
tune ? Has anybody played a single bar that 
has really moved me? Has anybody—the 
composer, the arranger, or anyone of the 
players—had anything worthwhile to say ? 
Has anything new happened ? Is there any 
sincerity anywhere ? Has there been anything 
to intrigue or charm me ? J can only answer, 
No! 

The most that I have found is an admittedly 
good, sometimes even startling, display of 
instrumental ability used, or rather should I 
say abused, to do no more than provide catch- 
penny stuff for a public that has yet to learn 
that technique means nothing unless it can be 
used to worthy ends and still thinks that swing 
is just a form of rhythm that is all right so long 
as it is exuberant and exciting enough. 

Now, of course, I’m for it, especially from 
those who worship at the feet of Harry James 
as the greatest trumpet virtuoso swing has 
unearthed. 

But for the life of me I can’t see what they 
are all shouting about. Admittedly Mr. James 
has a control of his instrument that is second to 
none. The tone is magnificent. The ease with 
which he performs incredible feats is breath- 
taking. His high notes are amazing. There is 
nothing he can’t do on a trumpet. Yes, I admit 
it all. It’s not the way Mr. James does it that 
gets me down, it is what he does. 

At his best he can play really swell jazz, as 
he proved by his performance in Blue Mood 
with Teddy Wilson’s Quartet (Parlophone 
R2741). But at his worst ... Well, one does 
not have to go so far as such vulgarities as his 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (R2848). These records 
of Blues of the Night and Crazy Rhythm take one 
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almost far enough. At the best they say nothing 
because neither Mr. James nor anyone else, 
except perhaps the tenor player, seems to have 
anything worth while to say and consequently 
has to rely on more or less brilliant enunciation 
of a string of gaudy but artless sentences. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Darktown Strutters’ Ball (Brooks) (Am. 

Columbia 32241). (Recorded approx. 
January, 1941) 

**** Solo Flight (Charlie Christian, Benny 
Goodman, James Mundy) (Am. Col- 
umbia CO29865) 

(Parlophone R2978—5s. 44d.) 
29865—Goodman (cl) with ‘* Skippy ’’ Martin, Gus 
Bivona, Bob Snyder, George Auld, Pete Mondello 
(reeds); Charles ‘* Cootie ’’ Williams, Alec Fila, 


Jimmy Maxwell, Irvin man (pts) ; Lou 


& Goodm 
McGarity, Bob Cutshal (imbs); John Guarnieri 
(p>); Mike Bryan 


(gr); Arthur Bernstein ()) ; 
Dave Tough (d). March 4, 1941 


The side of these two is Solo Flight—thanks 
to Charlie Christian who carries out the title 
by playing a solo practically the whole way 
through and indulging in a flight that is more 
than one of mere fancy. 

Due, partly to the scoring, partly to the not 
too good recording balance, and partly to this 
thing called swing, which has had its inevitable 
effect on this performance, the band accom- 
paniment gets somewhat wild and noisy at 
times, so much so that it often seems to push 
Mr. Christian (who never seems to be quite 
as prominent or bright-toned as he should have 
been) somewhat into the background. 

But even this cannot conceal his supreme 
artistry as a single-string jazz guitar soloist, any 
more than can the fact he uses an amplified 
guitar. 

A coloured man, Christian was born in 
Texas in 1916. 

Moving to Oklahoma, he jobbed around 
there and was leading his own small band when 
Teddy Wilson and the noted coloured girl 
pianist Mary Lou Williams (of Andy Kirk’s 
band, happened to hear him. They were so 
impressed that they promptly brought Christian 
to the notice of Benny Goodman’s great friend, 
John Hammond, and Hammond got Benny 
Goodman to sign him up for the Goodman 
Sextet which he joined in 1939. 

Subsequently he was put on most of the 
sessions by the full Goodman band. 

Only those who have not heard Chri.tian 
in such Goodman records as for instance Rose 
Room (Parlophone R2917), Soft Winds (R2761), 
Seven Come Eleven (R2923) and Honeysuckle Rose 
(R2921) will need to be told that apart from 
Eddie Lang, Christian was perhaps the greatest 
single-string guitar soloist jazz or swing ever 
produced. 

His improvisations are as imaginative as they 
are melodious, and while in both conception 
and execution his playing is delightful simply as 
music, at the same time it never fails to reveal 
an understanding of the jazz idiom that has 
seldom been equalled. 

Guitarists are not the only ones who will 
revel in this grand performance by a musician 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto : alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
.. String bass piano 
bar ., baritone sax ten tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl = .. Clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib 6... vibraphone 
g .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone xyl xylophone 
Am .. American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 


. Not received at time of going to press. 
Note : Where known, the date of recording is given either 
after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 
Asteriskes (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer's opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
the various recordings. 
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whose passing was a loss which the jazz and 
swing world could ill afford. 

Faced with having to find a coupling for this 
intrigueing performance, Parlophone chose, in 
the (to the best of my knowledge) absence of 
another solo by Christian, Benny Goodman’s 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball. 

They might have done worse. This may not 
be the greatest record Goodman ever made, 
but it is a good enough example of his band of 
the period. 


Billy Penrose Quartet 
*** Billy's Boogie (Penrose) 
CE11391) 
*** Boogie in Black and White (Penrose) (Par- 
lophone CE11390) 
(Parlophone R2979—5s. “1 ) 

Penrose (/) with Paul Rich (g) ; mene & 
wood (b); Maurice Grundy (ds). june, 61945 

Of all the American folk music that comes 
under the heading of jazz, it is boogie woogie 
that calls most urgently if it is to soun@ 
authentic, for a reflection of the atmosphere it 
acquired from its original environment. 

If one accepts this statement as fact (and there 
are few who know the history of, and under- 
stand, boogie woogie, who will deny it) two 
questions immediately arise: what exactly was 
that atmosphere and how can it be recaptured 
in the conditions prevailing in a recording 
studio ? 

The answer to the first question is to a great 
extent found in the brief explanation of boogie 
woogie I gave when reviewing Billy Penrose’s 
first records last May: that boogie woogie, 
which is nothing more nor less than one of the 
earliest forms of the blues, was created by the 
coloured pianists of America as a _ purely 
pianistic music for the small dance and gin 
halls and the rent parties which were part and 
parcel of the life of the negro population of 
Chicago in the earliest days of the present 
century. 

From which it will be realised that the answer 
to the second question—how can the true 
atmosphere of boogie woogie be recaptured in 
a recording studio ?—is that it cannot be. 

It would certainly not be difficult to re-create 
the tinny tone of the out-of-tune, liquor- 
drenched pianos that is inseperable from boogie 
woogie in the mind of anyone who ever heard 
it in its true environment. But what would be 
the result of such a procedure ? To find the 
answer one has only to remember that for every 
one person who knows anything of the historic 
background of boogie woogies, there are 
thousands who do not. 

But even if one went to the length of achiev- 
ing the right, or at any rate authentic, piano 
tone, that would not be the end of what was 
wanted. 

As originally played in the environment in 
which it was born, boogie woogie was not only 
something played by an unaccompanied piano, 
but also seldom at anything but slow tempo. 
Nevertheless it had a frenzy which created its 
own excitement. The pianist might start off 
quietly and peacefully enough. But as the 
ejaculations of encouragement from the tightly 
packed, swaying mass of dancers became more 
and more persuasive, so did the music become 
ever increasingly urgeful, unti! in the end it 
reached a climax of fury and abandon that has 
never yet been captured on any record any 
more than most people would believe it possible 
in music at slow tempo which relies for its 
effect on anything but the usual means of 
achieving what it adequately described as 
grandioso. 

Without a studio audience, and one of the 
right kind and inspired by the right “ ingredi- 
ents”? at that. how can any pianist play real 
boogie woogie ? 

The best that ever happens is the boogie 
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woogie idiom, without the real boogie woogie 
character, which is only very inadequately 
compensated for by the purely technical ability 
(which any pianist given a recording date may 
be .relied upon to have) plus the quite out of 
character assistance of such additional instru- 
ments as guitar, bass and drums. 

And that I think gives an adequate explana- 
tion of these latest so-called boogie woogie 
records by Billy Penrose, though if you want to 
take the matter a little further you can do so if 
you care to refer to my review of Penrose’s first 
records on page 148 of The Gramophone for last 


May. 
BACK PERSONNELS 


Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra— 
Flying Home and In the Bag (Brunswick 
03045). 

Hampton (vibraharp) with Marshall Royal, Ray 
Perry (altos) ; Illinois Jacquet, Dexter Gordon (tens) ; 
Jack McVea’ (bar) ; Karl George, Ernest Royal, Joe 
Newman (pis) ; Fred Beckett, Luther Graven, 
Harry Sloan (imbs); Milt Buckner (); Irving 
Ashby zg); Vernon Aliey (6); ** Shadow Wilson (ds). 
Muggsy Spanier and his Orchestra— 

Two o'clock Fump and Wreck of the Old ’97 
(Brunswick 03530). 
Spanier (cornet) with Joseph Herde, Karl Kates 





(altas) : ; Nick iazza, Joseph Forchetti (fens) ; 
Edward Caine (bar); Ruby Weinstein, Leon 
Schwartz, Elmer O’Brien (tjis); Vernon Brown, 
Ford Leary (imbs) ; rles Queener (Pp); Ken 


Cha 
—_— (g); Jack Kelleher (b); Al Hammer 

S$}. 

Woody Herman and his Orchestra— Four 
or Five Times (Brunswick 03522). 

Herman ct) with Sam Rubinwitch, James Horvath 
(altos) ; Pete Mondello, Myron (Mickey) Folus (ins) ; 
Charles Peterson, George Seaberg, Cappy Lewis, 
Billie Rogers (tpts); Tommy Farr, Walter Nims, 
Neil Reid (tmbs) ; Tommy Linehan ()) ; Hy. White 
(g); Walter Yoder (5) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 


Louis Jordan and his Tympany Five— 
Is You Is, or Is You Ain’t (Ma Baby) and 
Ration Blues (Brunswick 03545). 


Jordan (alto) with Eddie Roane (tft); Arnold 
Thomas (~) ; Po Simpkins (5) ; ‘* Shadow *’ Wilson 
(ds). 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra— 
Basie’s Basement and Who Dat Up Here ? 
(Brunswick 03555). 

Herman c/); with John Bothwell, Charles di 

Mageio (altos) ; Pete Mondello, Ben Webster (tens) ; 

Skippy de Sair (bar); Bob Guyer, Ray Wetzell, 

Cappy Lewis, Benny Stabler, Nick Tarvis (rpfs); 

Al astren, Eddie Bert, Edward Kiefer (tmbs); 

Dick } Kane (?)) ; —y? White (g) ; ‘* Chubby ’’ Jackson 

(b) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). 


tLucky Millinder and his Orchestra 
(Am. N. 


Hurry, Hurry (R. Larkin, Benny Carter) 
(V by Wymonie <6 Mr. Blues” 
Harris) (Am. Decca 72177) 
I Can’t See For Lookin’ (N. Robinson, A. 
Stanford) (V by Judy Carol) (Am. 
Decca 72179). ° 
(Brunswick 03561—5s. 44d.). 

Millinder directing Preston Love, William Swin- 
dell (altos); Elmer Williams, Eddie Davis (tens) ; 
Ernest Leavy (bar) ; Fred Webster, Ludwig Jordan, 
Curtis Murphy, Elton Hill (tpts) ; Gene Simon, 
Alfred Cobbs, Joe Britton (imbs) ; Ellis Larkin (?) ; 
Lawrence Lucie (g); Al McKibbon (5 
‘* Panama ”’ Francis’ (ds). Special tenor A. 9 . 
Can’t See, by Lucky Thompson. Recorded May 25, 
1945. 
+Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra (Am.) 

Drop Me Off at Harlem (Ellington, Kenny) 
(Am. Decca 71799). 

Gulf Coast Blues (Clarence Williams) (Am. 
Decca 71800) 
(Brunswick 03568—5s. 44d.). 

Barnet directing Buddy de Franco, Rae de Geer 
(altos) ; Kurt Bloom, Andy Pino (tens) ; Danny Bank 
(bar) ; Jimmy Pupa, Charles Zimmermann, Lyman 
Vunk, Art House, Roy Eldridge (tpis); Tommy 
Pederson, ‘‘ Porky ’’ Cohen, Ben Pickering, Ed. 
Fromm (imbs); Dodo Marmorosa (p); ‘** Turk ’”’ 
Van Lake (Vamg¢ Hoosepian) (g); Andy Riccardi 
(6) ; Hal Hahn (ds). Recorded February, 1944, 


+ Not reviewed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RECORDINGS WANTED 


I recently travelled on a troop-ship between 
England and the M.E. and during the course 
of the journey three excellent gramophone con- 
certs were arranged for serious music. 

The attendance at these recitals was to my 
mind extremely gratifying—especially in the 
teeth of the fierce competition offered by other 

anised amusement. 
on The programme included works of Bach, 
Borodin, Wagner, Handel, Chopin and Debussy 
amongst many others; and the discussions 
provoked before and after the performance, 
showed a fine promise of post-war interest in 
recorded music. 

During my own stay in U.K. I was able to 
play over many of the newer recordings which 
had come into my possession. One in particular, 
the Myra Hess performance of the Cesar 
Franck Variations for Piano and orchestra 
pleased me as both are excellent recording and 
fine playing. 

I would like to add my plea to the many 
others that are viewed in your columns, namely, 
for a real first-class version of the Beethoven gth. 
I would not care to suggests the soloists, but I 
should like to have either Toscanini or Walter 
conducting the orchestra. 

The companies would obtain more than ade- 
quate support for a really first-class recording. 
Capt. R. E. GLEapow, R.E. 





BALLO IN MASCHERA 


I have been very interested in the lists of 
recordings, not so far, available in England: 
there is one recording, however, about which no 
mention has been made, and it is one in which 
I am unusually interested. 

I refer to a complete recording of Verdi’s 
“Ballo in Maschera”? with Gini Bechi as 
Renato. 

Do any of your readers know about this 
recording ? 


C.M.F. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


W.ll reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and_ those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 

BEXLEY BOROUGH MUSICAL SOCIETY 
RECORD CIRCLE.—Hon. Sec... Miss A. When- 
mouth, 89, Hillingdon Road, Barnehurst. 
ing Sept. 14th, Methodist Church Hall, Bexley- 
heath, 8.15 p.m. 

BRIGHTON.—Brighton and Hove Gramophone 
Orchestral Society. The Society, continuing their 
weekly Symphony Concerts, meet every Sunday 
evening at 6.45 at 10, Sackville Gardens, Hove. 
New members are welcome. Hon. Sec., Mr. Leslie 
Stening, 61, Langdale Gardens, Hove. 

BRISTOL.—City of _ Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
Victoria Methodist Church, Whiteladies Road, 
Sept. 10th and 24th. at 7 p.m. 

CHELTENHAM GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.— 
Hon. Sec., S. W. Jenkins, 15. Fairfield Park 
Road, Cheltenham. Meetings at the Cheltenham 
Art Gallery, Sept. llth and 25th, at 7.30 p.m. 

CROYDON.—Croydon Gramophone’ Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. L. W. Roberts, 114, Beulah Road, 
Thornton Heath. Meeting St. Oswald’s Hall, 
Green Lane, Norbury, Sept. ist, at 6.30 p.m. 

DULWICH.—Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
phone Society. Meetings will be held at All 
Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham. 
S.E.26, at 7.45 p.m., on Fridays, Sept. 7th and 
2ist. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield 
Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

DUBLIN.—Copies of the programme of 21 re- 
citals. starting Sept. 5th, now available from 
Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh. 

FYLDE.—Fylde Gramophone Societv. Hon. 
Sec., W. H. Jarvis, 43, High Gate, Fleetwood. 
Meetings Sept. 5th and 19th. 

HULL.—Hul!l Gramophone Society. Conveners, 
Mr. C. W. Rodmell, ‘“‘ Risewood,’’ Northgate, 
Cottingham, E. Yorks, and Mr. F. C. Gardner, 
63, Westminster Avenue, Hull. Meetings Y.P.I.., 
George Street, Sept. 12th and 26th (annua 
meeting). at 7 p.m. 


Sgt. C. Hapaway. 
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MANCHESTER. — Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C. J. Brennand, 166, Green 
Lane, Timperley, Altrincham. Meetings Sept. 
10th and 24th, Sacred Trinity Parish Room, 27, 
Blackfriars Road, Salford, at 7.40 p.m. 
ORTH-EASIT LONDON.—Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. 
Natboisky, 180, Highbury New Park, Highbury, 
N.5. Meetings Sept. 2nd, 16th and 30th, at 6.45 
p.m., at Y.W.C.A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, 
N.17. New members invited. 

WALSALL.—Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Caira, ‘** Terfyn,’’ Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. Opening meeting Tues- 
day, Sept. 25th, at 7.30 p.m., at Schoolroom rear 
of Unitarian Free Church, Stafford Street. All 
music lovers invited. 

WINDSOR AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Second season commences on Sept. 
21s., 1945, and meetings will be held every Friday 
during the coming winter season. Full particu- 
lars and prospectus from the Hon. Secretary, 


G. C. Osborn, 7. High Street, Windsor. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
rtiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an.extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarling of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
eg be posted to ‘“ Office’ address as stated 

elow. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month. and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
** The Gramophone,’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
MiJjdlesex. 

FOR SALE 


A®out 150 Records for sale, including many 

deletions and foreign recordings. Alfven. 
Aubert, Debussy, Ducasse, Faure, Goldmark, 
Mahler, Martucci, Prokofiev, Rachmaninov, 
Ravel, Roussel, Sibelius, Stravinsky, etc. All 
thorn played, in good condition. Purchaser col- 
lects; s.a.e.—Pankhurst, 39, Grange Park Avenue, 
London, N.21. 


— 








A: Electric Turntable and Pick-up, and 
8-watt Amplifier complete —Box No. 17959. 
Acoustic Rarities, including Arnoldson, Bat- 

tistini, Carelli, De Lucia, Eames, Fremstead, 
Hempel, Melba, Pinto, Plancon, Renaud, Olitzka, 
Sammarco, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Van Rooy, Vignas, and many others. A few 
electric Vocals and Sibelius Society Album, Vol. 
4.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 3. 


A FOLIAN Orchestrelle Electric Player-Organ, 
with manual, Chippendale design, 25 stops, 
150 rolls, £145. Manchester district.—Box 103. 
IDA, H.M.V., 8 gns.. new; Symphonie Fantas- 
tique, Weingartner. 32s.; Beethoven 5, 
Koussevitzky, 30s.; fibred.—167, Park Avenue, 
Southall. Middlesex. 
Al Deletions.—Fleta, Chaliapine, Ponselle, 
Seinemeyer, Calve. Melba, Rogatchewsky. 
Many others. S.a.e.—Box No. 7958. 
LL FIBRED.—Bach Suites 3 and 4 (Busch 
Album, £2; Beethoven, Op. 1)1 (Petri), 30s 
Dvorak Piano Quintet (Lener), £2 5s.; Chopin 
Ballades 1 and 3 (Cortot), 16s.: Mozart Sonata, 
K.310 (Schnabel), £1 5s.; Tristan and Isolde, 
L.2188/2202, £5.—Baker, 190, Waverley Road, 
Reading. 


AMAIDE, Austral, Chaliapine, Melba, Onegin, 

Franci, Pertile, Seinemayer, Thill, Merli, 
Zanelli, etc., etc. Fine deletions. S.a.e.—394, 
Wharncliffe_ Gardens, N.W.8. 

MERICAN RECORDS in exchange for Ger- 

man, Austrian, Swedish, French, Dutch, 
Italian, Belgian, Swiss, Danish, and Indian cata- 
logues and supplements. Of all makes from 
1933—1945. Also want copies of ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 1932—1940.—Ken Lazarus, 5372, Wilt- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles. 36, California, U.S.A. 


BEETHOVEN Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2 (Budapest), 
Album, 30s.; De Falla, Espagnol, Chant 
Roxane, Heifetz, 5s. 6d.; Handel, Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Beecham, 5s. 6d.; Fireworks Music, 
Beecham, 10s.; Samson Overture (Wood, Q.H.O.), 
4s.;: Liszt Preludes, L.S.O., Coates, 7s.; Sibelius, 
2nd, Kajanus, Album, 25s.; Tchaikovsky, 5th 
National Symphony, 28s.; all fibred; excellent 
condit‘on.—Waine, 27. Summerleaze Park, Yeovil. 
EETHOVEN ‘7th (Weingartner), 43s.; Franck, 
Symphony (Beecham), 43s.; Concerto 4 
(Giesieking), LX.848 missing, 25s.; Caruso, Scotti, 
DM.105, 10s.; Russian Easter Overture, D.1676-7, 
10s.; all fibred. Wanted, Automatic sets.— 
Cornell, 30. Clare Road. Braintree, Essex. 
RAHMS Concertos, Double (Heifetz), 30s.; 
Ist Piano (Backhaus), 37s. 6d.; Mozart, 
K.516 (Pro Arte), K.581 (Roth), 30s. each; Sere- 
nata Notturno (Neel), 9s. 6d.;: Bach 6th, Bran- 
denburg (Berlin), 15s.; Purcell Dido Suite 
(Ormandy), 15s.: Beethoven Ist 
(Schnabel), 35s.—Osborn, 7. High St., Windsor. 
ARNIVAL of Animals (latest), 20s.; Beethoven 
2nd Symphony (Koussevitsky), 25s.; Brahms 
Violin Concerto (Heifetz, Auto), 30s.; 
ssohn Violin Concerto (Kreister), 20s.; Mozart 
Nachtmusick (Weingartner), 12s. 6d.: Rachman- 
inov Ist Concerto (composer), 20s.; Tchaikovsky 
1812 (Stokowski). 10s.; Little Russian (Goos- 
sens), 25s.: Polish (Kindler), 30s. l as new. 
—Grassi, 16 Curzon Road, Weybridge. 
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‘1st (Hambourg), 18s. 


Concerto . 
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(COLLECTOR of Operatic Vocals, for space rea- 
sons disposing of some 1,000 discs, invites 
enquiries on specific lines as alternative to pre- 
paring large lists. Mostly rare or. unusual 
Acoustics, many foreign.—Dennis, 1, Pine View 
Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
ELETIONS, &c.—Offers invited for the follow- 
ing:—Bartok, Ist Quartet; Brahms Requiem, 
Alles’ Fleisch: Sruckner, Romantic Scherzo; 
Cherubini, Anacreon; Cundell, String Quartet; 
Dohnanyi, Suite; Elgar, Quartet, Piano Quintet; 
German, Welsh Rhapsody; Glazounov, Violin 
Concerto; Goldmark, Spring Overture; Honegger, 
Roi David: Johnson, Pax Vobiscum; McDowell, 








Piano Concerto; Palestrina, Marcelli_ Mass; 
Poulenc, Aubade; Respighi, Brazilian Impres- 
sions; Rimsky, May Night; Roussel, Festin 


d’Araignee; Smetana, Bartered Bride (complete); 
Stravinsky, Soldat; Psalms Symphony; Strauss, 
Gentilhomme (H.M.V.); Scriabine, Poeme 
G’Extase. All fibred except Palestrina. Acous- 
tics: German, Theme and Diversions; Vaughan 
Williams, Phantasy Quintet. Wanted: Brahms 
Liebeslieder.—Box No. 110 


K™¢. All-Electric Gramophone, Mark DR7, 
pre-war cabinet, perfect condition; see Lon- 
don. Offers?—Box No. 7759 
-M.G. in Special Record Cabinet, universal 
motor, £50. Also 160 Fibred Records, £40. 
—Duck, 14, Radstock Avenue, Birmingham 8. 
IBRED Records.—Apply Seddon, 5, River 
Close, Ruislip, Middx. Cailers or London 
preferred. 
™ RAMOPHONE,” complete, from October, 
1936, to December 1942. in one lot only.— 
W. Bailey, 6, Eynsford Road. Farningham. Kent. 


AYDN 88th, Toscanini, Italian, Koussevitzky, 

Mozart, Violin. K.219. Heifetz, Bizet Ist, 
Gigil, 1903, 2530, Dalmonte 1015; -indistinguish- 
able new.—Marchant, Barclays Bank, 37, King 
William Street, E.C.4. 


H™V. Auto Radiogram, Model No. 532, 
recently overhauled, £60.—Mason, Barn 
Farm, Fontwell, Arundel. 


electric cabinet Model 
T.551, No. 969, in good working order. What 


offers? Could be seen by appointment.—Box 92. 


H GH quality Reproducer, 5 watts output, push 
pull, negative feedback, variable needle 
scratch ejector, 12in. ‘‘ Baker’’ Auditorium 
Speaker; all in non-resonant carrying case, 20in. 
by 20in. by 10in., covered black American cloth; 
ideal for connoisseur.—Wood, 40, Yewcroft 
Avenue, Harborne, Birmingham. 
H-™.V. Cabinet Gramophone, mahogany, Mel- 
trove Soundbox; perfect condition. Offers? 
—Box No. 27. 


ARGE Collection of ee apy Concertos, 
8s. each. Will sell cheaply as bulk.—Batten, 
*‘Sunnyside,”’ Cobham Road, Fetcham, Surrey. 
LINGUAPHONE, German and Spanish Courses, 
conplete, as new; 7 gns. each.—Box No. 7936. 


ONDON Area only.—Falla Nights in Spain 
(Navarro), Amor Brujo, Albeniz; Arbos 
Iberia, Turina Fantastic Dances (Goossens), 
Scriabin Extase. Offers?—R. A. Yates, 50, Court- 
field Avenue, Harrow. 


MAR8CONI Radiogram, Model 392, perfect con- 
dition. Seen London. Offers.—Box No. 17759. 
NEW Electric Reproducer, Rothermel Crystal 

Pickup, electric motor, tone control, cabinet 
20 inches square; large separate Speaker in 
baffle or cabinet. What offers?—McCullum, 10, 
Min-v-Nant, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 
ORCHESTRAL, Operatic, Deletions for sale; 

B.T.H. Universal Record Player, perfect, 10 
gns.—Advertiser, 43, Tynemouth Drive, Hoe 
Lane. Enfield, Middlesex. 


FFERS invited for ym wey of Recorded 
Music (1936); fibreqd Beethoven Quartet, Op. 
59/3 (Busch, Auto, Album), 48s.; Dvorak Piano 
Trio, Op. 65 (Decca), 28s.; Brahms Piano Trio, 
Op. 87 (Hes, Auto), 48s. Wanted, Sir George 
Henschel Album (Columbia).—2, Westfield Road. 
Great Shelford, Cambs. 


—_—— 


OPERATIC and other Vocals, Caruso, Thill, 
McCormack, Dawson, etc. Also few metal 
Record Carriers, 10s.; s.a.e.—Box No. 
AGLIACCI, complete auto (Gigli), 70s.; Louise 
‘(Thill). Abridged 8, 50s.; Brahms Double 
Concerto (Heifetz), 30s.; Borodin 2nd (Coates), 
15s.; Igor Dances (Beecham), 15s.. All fibred. 
‘‘Gramophone’”’ from March, 1941, to date. 
What offers?—Kay, Grand Hotel, Douglas, Isle 
of Man. 
PtANo CONCERTOS, with Albums, Rachman- 
inov 2nd (Philadelphia), 27s. 6d.: Tschaikovsky 
(both fibred); Grieg (de 
Greef). 15s.—59. Sutton Court, Sutton. Surrev. 
RIVATE Collection, fibred; Elgar, Bloch, 
Rachmaninov.—Mann, 28, Victoria Street, 
Luton. pn 
ACHMANINOV Third Concerto (Horowitz), 
' DB.1486-90: perfect condition, fibred, not in 
album, £2.—Box No. 100. 


—————- --—--—-—- ---- 


RADIOCGRAM, Fergusson 701, 5 valve, 3 wave, 
electric Garrard motor and pickup, excellent 
reproduction, etc. £45 or offer.—Reply Squire, 
18 Hvde Park Place. London, W.2. 
YMPHONIES, Concertos, by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Tschaikovsky. Sibelius; com- 
plete operas and single items; all fibred; s.a.e. 
for list.—Perry, 110, Argyle Road, Ealing, W.13. 
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THIS IS THE 
POINT 


Although IM Long-playing needles enable you to get the very best 
out of your records you can only get the best of your IM’s by 
repointing them every 8-10 playings with an efficient and speedv 
sharpener. Only the IM Pointmaster can give you the perfect 
point for it was specially designed for the job and not evolved from 
an old-fashioned idea used for a dissimilar purpose. Remember 


a non-metallic needle needs a good point... 


... AND IT’S PUT ON BEST BY 
The IM. POINTMASTER 


Supplies are NOW in every good record shop. Make 
sure of your POINTMASTER by getting; one on your 
way home today. 






PRICE 4/6d. (PLUS 3/- PURCHASE TAX} 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED MHOF LTD «+ 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST + LONDON = W.C.1 








Vu 


IBELIUS of (Koussevitzky ); Ravel Daphins 
(Ormandy ‘Gramophone,’ 10/31—12/32 
and 12/37_-12/38: small Columbia Portable; sell 
or exchange. kKequire Sibelius ist, 2nd, 4th; 
Brahms Ist, 4th; Rachmaninov Concerti; Chopin 
Albums; Ponselle, Spani, Martineili, de Luca.— 
Lowes, ‘92, Worple koad, S.W.19. 
Tes 7TWIN Turntable Amplifier incorporating two 
A.C. motors, two Rothermel Senior Crystal 
Pickups, five watt Amplifier, housed in beauti- 
fully finished medium oak cabinet with capacity 
for storing over 400 records. Separate Speaker 
on handsome baffle to match. Best offer over 
£50.—-Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, London, N.3. 
AUGHAN WILLIAMS ‘* London Symphony,” 
(no album); fibred, as new. 33s.; or exchange 
fibred set.—E. J. Notter, 4, Pieasant View, Peel 
Conmon, Fareham, Hants. 
40) EUISON Disc Records and Diamond Repro- 
ducer, £3 =< 30, Graham 
Terrace, L London. S.W.1 
12 46) WATT Quality Amplifier, latest ‘“* Wireless 
World ’”’ design; new, £14. Details 5s.a.e. 
—Box No. 101. 
138 CINEMA Organ Records, as new, pre-war 
prices.—Blessley, 89a, Park Street, Bristol. 
100 RECORUS, majority Wagner and fibre 
played, including sets of Valkyrie, Gotter- 
dammerung, Parsifal, Tristan and Isolde, Pelleas 
et Melisande (Debussy }, and Elgar Cello Con- 
certo. Seen London. Offers for lot only.—Box 
No. 7759 























WANtty 
AtTO Rhapsody, Brahms, 
your price.—Box No. 12° 
a CROSBY, O.107, 0.1304, 0.1404, O.1374, 
.1308, or any early Bing s.—Delaney, 8, 

New OFork Street. Manchester. 
Be: Symphony Deletions, especially Froissart, 





DB.1442-3; fibred; 








also Severn a =— 7404-5, or whole), 
DB.3794-5 (Schum LX.421 (Berlioz 
Funeral March). 1939 Pn Am Hy For sale: 
DB.3113-4, DB.3125-7, Ay 3359- ra DB.3977-80, 
DB.4436-7 DB.4615-7, X.469, X.714, LX.843, 
LX.930, etc.—R. J. Mansfield, mt Stoneleigh 
Avenue, Coventry. 





OLLECTOR in United States wants to trade 
with English Collectors: good Lieder desired. 
Please write Capt. Lund, 2815, Claremont Blvd., 
Berkeley, California, United States, what Ameri- 
can Records you want and what good Leider 
you have top trade. 
(CARUSO, DA.105, DB.143; de Gogorza, DA. 828; 
Pertile, DB.1111; Schipa, DA.870; Granforte, 
DA.1053. DB.1046; Gigli. DB.1506.—Box No. 7953. 
ECCA, LY.6129-30, Vienna Woods.—Koch, 
173. George Street, Coventry. 
LECTRIC Turntable and Pick-up (pre-war 
price, 39s. 6d.).—W. Vernon, 6, Ashley Court, 
Frognal Lane. London, N.W.3. 
ANNY HELDY, H.M.Y. DB.1304.—Frank H. 
Haiste. 11. Trescoe Avenue, Bramley, Leeds. 
IBRED Records wanted, Symphonies, Instru- 
mental, Vocal; deletions. foreign.—Box 7967. 
IRE BIRD, L.2279-82, in album, fibred only, 
12-inch and 10-inch eee war albums; must 
be good condition. ramophones, Acoustic 
and Radio’ (book).—Bennett, 7, Crown Lane, 
Morden, Surrey. 
(GARRARD Standard Pick-up, 6,000 ohms and 
arm., overall maximum length 94 inches; in 
200d condition. Sueno ones 1, Vint 
Colchester. 
PARRY JAMES on Vocalien or Foreign Discs; 
state price.—-Farrell, 2, Dickenson Terrace, 
Prestwich, » Manchester. 
HAYDN SOCIETY, Vols. I and II, Beethoven 
Piano Sonata Society (Schnabel), Vols. I 
and II, and Hugo Wolf Society, Vol. I.—A. J. 
Franck, Box 171, Richmond Hill, N.Y., U.S.A. 
HGH prices offered for Records by Peter 
Kreuder (Telefunken). and Zarah Leander. 
—Earle, Worcester College, Oxford. 
OROWITZ, DB.2247, DB.2847; Kentner, 
DX.923; R. Strauss. Death and Transfigura- 
tion: Rachmaninov 2nd Symphony (auto coup- 
lings preferred). a Lambert, 19, Hanover Ter- 
race, London, N. 
HUNGARIAN Ricposdias (Liszt) wanted, Nos. 
2, 5 and 7. Hambourg; 11, Cortot; 12 and 
13. Levitzky. Fibred only.—J. Tink, 16, Broom- 
field Road. Bexlevheath. Kent. 
L& KRAUS Records; Brahms, Op. 25, 26, 111; 
Dvorak, Op. 81. 104; Schubert Songs.— 
Moisley. 3, Seamer Road, Scarborough. 
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INDEN LEA’”’ 
fibred recording wan 
DA. 1791.—Box No. 7905. 
EEDLES.—Wanted one or two boxes Edison- 
Bell Sympagthetic.—Write Mr. Somerville, 
** Seabrae,’’ Gullane, East Lothian. 
ATHE Actueile Recordings of Clifl Kawaras, 
Annette Hanshaw ana Willard Robinson 
wantea. —Box No. 7962. 
pRIVATE Coliections Bought for Cash. Good 
+ prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
DECORD CABINET, capacity at least 500 
Records. Give full detaiis.—Dr. Sheehan, 12, 
Carlton Rodd. Boston. Lincs. 


yt *Scarpo,’’ LA.vis, Lapnnis et Chloé, 
Introduction and Allegro, C.1662-3, 
pala my Octet, LX.308-9. Also E.11013 (Kemp 
and nen eat one — other electric nemp 
recordings. y.—F.  eeeemetan 100, 
Springfield Road. "Birmingtiam 1 
CHUBERT-LISZT, ” —seagrren 7 Fantasia 
(Curzon and N.Q.H. Orch.). Organ Records 
3.2522, C.1350, E.454, preferably fibrea.—Macklin, 
8, Littlemoor ‘Crescent, Newboid, Chesterfieid. __ 
SCHUBERT Piano Sonata B Flat (Schnabel), 
w5.3i01-5; odd Sonatas and Quartets from 
Beethoven and Haydn Societies.—Appleton, 29, 
Dudley Walk. Wolverhampton. 


O° Col. DB S Organ Grinder (Plunkett-Greene). 
— DB.1377. wanted.—74, Ollerton oad, 


(Vaughan Williams); ” ay 


» not 









































Sa 1 ED.—Wolf First Volume, FPauré’s 
Requiem, Plunkett-Greene’s ‘“‘Hurdy Gurdy 
Man.’’—Snell, Arundale, Letchworth. 


ANTED.—Any old Records of Louis Levy and 

Andre Kostelanetz, in good condition; please 
State price.—N. Struthers, 44, Edgehill Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. 


ANTED.—LX.661-3, LX.S664, Sinfonia Con- 

certante and Classical Telefunken and Poly- 
dors, notably Mozart and Haydn. Also lesser 
known Josef, Johann and Edward Strauss. Fibred 
and perfect condition. Collect London area.— 
C. S. Smeeton, 18, Perryn Road. Acton, W.3. 
Shepherds Bush 4834, evenings. 


ANTED.—Parts 7 and 8, Tschaikovsky’s 5th 
Symphony (Berlin State Opera Orchestra). 
Will accept complete recording if necessary.— 
Bennett, 14, Kingshill Avenue, Romford, Essex. 
ANTED.—New or fibre played Records, 
Coiumbia DB.1718-23, Scarlatti Harpsichord 
Sonatas, His Master’s Voice, E.475, Segovia 
Courante Bach.—Newsholme, Withens, Oakworth, 
Keighley. 
WANTED. .—Coiumbia 12-inch, L.2182, Serenade 
for Strings Valse. Tschaikovsky; also 
Columbia LB.24, Dino Borgioli, tenor.—Jones, 5, 
Sherbourne Terrace, Leamington Spa. 





























WANTED.—Reginald Gardner’s ‘** Trains ”’ 
(Decca deletion). For Sale: Works by 
Prokoviev, Rachmaninov, V. Williams, etc. 
Stamp for details.—Box No. 121. 
ei —Ellington Deletions, BD.5755-60, 
D.5766, B.8505, B.4842.—R. Purchase, 46, 
Southheld Street. Worcester. 


W ANTED.—Good condition, old musical plays, 
etc. (Orch.), by Jean Gilbert, Jacobi, 
Rubens, Caryll, Hirsch; Three Graces, DX.738, 
and Columbia L and F Series of this type. 
Also Ziguener Primas, Circus Princess, Modest 
Suzanne (Polydor).—Swnhinson, 85, Church — 
Walthamstow. 











ANTED.—Warlock’s 


Waar urgently.—Record Trio for Piano, 

and Bassoon (Poulenc), Columbia 
1.2223 de L.2224.—_Write Farrant. 71, Lawford 
Road. Rugby. 





Serenade to Delius, 
H.M.V. C.2908. fibred.—J. D. Truss, Heath 
Farm, Munstead. Godalming. Surrev. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. DB.1439. DB.1339. DB.1395, 
Zanelli. DB.953. Zenatello. DB.1458. Reth- 
berg: DB.1087. Pinza: D.A.976, Schipa; ee 
packing supplied. —Taylor, 13. Kelso Rd.. Leeds 
ANTED Urgently.—Record, ‘‘ The ee 
Tree’ (Schumann). sung Suddaby or Schu- 
mann.—Waller, 10, Granard Road, London, 
S.W.12. 
ANTED.—H.M.V. Recording of the Nun’s 
Chorus, C.2435: good condition.—Beadle, 17, 
A'berta Road. Erith. Kent. 
RGENTLY Wanted.—Records made by Shep 
Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra, 
old or new. Senders can have two records for 
every one sent from my large collection of Vocal 
and Dance Records, or whatever price desired. 




















MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
Se ~=George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


September, 1945 


[URGEN TLY required.—Columbia DX.63 (Eric 
Coates and Symphony Orch.), Decca K.1006-7 
H.M.V. DB.3167 


(Sonatine, Dvorak), (Kousse- 
vitsky), H.M.V. 2960 (Kostolanetz). Sale: Mars 
(Planets), Holst, L.S.O.—Thomas, *‘ The Mynd,”’ 


Hawthorn Road, Shrewsbury. 








2 /- PER Fibrea Record offered for Schubert's 


Wanderer Fantasia (Fischer).—Wharton, 


8. Warwick Place. Leeds. 





10°: RECORD, Dei Staiger, Cornet Solo, 


Mal < Carnival of Venice.—Taylor, Holm 


Lea, ypook Road, 


Rudheath, Northwich, 
Cuauhize.” 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this Section—four 
a minimum charge of six s a 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


mee per word—with 
The adver- 





“ALLAN ’S Gramophone Library, 
subscription library; 3,500 Records; 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 


a high-class 
postal 





AND-MADE Soundboxes, latest improvements, 


£3 each. H.M.V. Mahogany Table Model, 
double ee... fitted hand-made Soundbox. 
£6 10s. oh Bratley, 12a, a eer, Park, 


Muswell ‘Hill. taiiden. N.10. Tudor 2 





MESSRS. F ESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., ait to pur- 


chase large or small Collections of fibred 


Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 








ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 


Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 


a — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 





EUXS’ will purchase used Records in 
Please state particulars 
worn, cracked or Gaps) 


OLIN 
 — good ge A 
and price. Also old 
records at scrap allowances (14d. to 4d. eac 
+ A aaaeas Street, Manchester 3 


( Blackfriars 





RIVATE Collections Purchased 


Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C 
Temple Bar 3009. 


for Cash. 
Highest prices given. Gramophone maeneage. 





SYKES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 


ing Collections of fibred Records. —22, Albion 





Place, Leeds 1. 
UPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unegqglalled for long playing and 


brilliance of tone; can be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns. 2s. 6d. 
242, Freeman 


post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd.. 
Street. Grimsby. Lincs. 





“THE New duo-channel quality amplifier; two 
amplifiers on the same chassis, one a push- 
pull combination drives a large speaker for the 
bass. the other drives a small speaker for the 
Perfect balance is obtained with any 
recording variation " the two volume controls. 


treble. 


Price complete with 7 

£21. (Model No. D7 
Gramophone Societies. 
pull outout for use on A.C. mains: 


bee | and two sveakers. 


S85). A new 8-watt 


Speaker, £12 (Model No. D5). 
Crystal Pick-ups, £3 18s. 9d., 
Charles Britain Radio (K H. Ede), 
Surrev Gardens. Effingham, Surrey. 


new amoplifier for 
10-12 undistorted push- 
complete 
with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker. £16 (Model No. 
amplifier for the aualitv en- 
thus‘ast; A.C. mains: complete with 10-inch Rola 
A few Rothermel 
including tax.— 
** Eureka,”’ 





"2 Needles second to none. 
2s. 6d. post free. p 
packets lls. 6d.—Maddison’s, Ltd.. 
Street, Edgware Road. London, N.W.1. 


Packet 10, 
Stamps will do. Five 
12, Chapel 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Frst SALES required for Gramophone Dept.; 


must have West End experience. Write or 
call, stating full particulars of experience and 


salary required, to Staff Office, Druce & Co.. 
s4d.. | 59. Baker Street. W.1. 





“FAZZ Publications for sale. 

tion, 1s. 14d.; 
2s. 9d.; 
Tempo ‘Publications, 40, Connaught Avenue, 
Barnet. Herts. 


Record Informa- 
Junkshoppers Discography, 
Jazz Tempo 19. 9d. per copy.—Jazz 





ERFECT REPRODUCTION with Acoustic 


Gramophones; simple instructions, 1s.—Rev 
L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., 
Bacup. Lancs. 


Tunstead Giseaame, 





{= A.S.J.A.Y.G. announces that subscriptions 


to the Society for 1945-6 are now being taken. 
All lovers and students of Jazz Music ore. a 
elsdaw, 


to join now!—Write (with 3s. 9d. P.O.) 
Adeyfield Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 





—Send details to Box No. 7931. 








COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a Stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until Sept. 30th 











THE DRAWDA 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS — 


best cashand exchange 
= . are the be —s! whole lib ogo 
small | purchased 


HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET. OXFORD 
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A Generous Allowance 
will be given on your unwanted records of 





, good music in fibre played condition if you Publications of the Pau! Hirsch Music Library 
bu our new ones at the Gramophone : 

| yy P 2 

Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury | (Cambridge). Volume 12 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


only. No lists issued. | 


KEEP IN TOUCH 


‘“ EXPERT ” THE TEN CELEBRATED STRING QUARTETS 


WAR TIME SERVICE | 
AOCOUSTIO SOUND BOXES 
IOK UPS 


BADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS 






































EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 





First authentic edition in score, 


“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 based on an autograph in the 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 











British Museum and on early 





prints, edited by Alfred Einstein. 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP | 3Is. 6d, 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK CF ALL 


KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN ae 
AND LOOK AROUND. textual differences and gives the reader 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 


An extensive critical report lists the 


an opportunity of forming his own 








opinion as to the best reading. 








SES 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ah) The editor is widely known as music- 
RECORDED MUSIC ologist and critic and was responsible 








om 
—a must for music lovers for the third revised edition of the 
Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, includin 2 a 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is Kochel catalogue of Mozart's work. 


unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
a performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


Che Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK NOVELLO 


a ——4 
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Complete Recording of 
VERDI'S 


equicm lass 
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~ASF 
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r4 MARIA CANIGLIA, Soprano EBE STIGNANI, Mezzo-Soprano ¥ < 
N BENIAMINO GIGLI, Tenor EZIO PINZA, Bass ) 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, ROME 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFINI 

- (Sung in Latin. Recorded in the Royal Opera House, Rome) > 
REQUIEM AND KYRIE / 
. Requiem aeternam Chorus } DB 62!0 ! 
Kyrie eleison Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, Pinza and Chorus ~~ (\ 
DIES IRAE \ 
Dies irae Chorus . } DB 6211 \ 
> Tuba mirum Pinza and Chorus 7 - 
Liber scriptus Stignani and Chorus \ DB 6212 / 

Quid sum miser Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli = | f 

Rex tremendae majestatis Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, Pinza and ners ; DB 6213 a \/ 

: Recordare, Jesu pie Caniglia and Stignani \\ 
Ingemisco Gigli \ 

Confutatis maledictis Some and Chorus } DB 6214 y 

— Lacrymosa dies illa Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, Pinza and Chorus => 
OFFERTORIO DB 6215 / / 

| Domine Jesu Christe Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, Pinza \f 
; Hostias et preces tibi Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, Pinza \\ 
oS DB 6216 \ 

7 SANCTUS, Sanctus, Sanctus Chorus y 

os AGNUS DEI Caniglia, Stignani and Chorus 7 - 
LUX AETERNA Stignani, Gigli, Pinza f DBe217 ~ 

LIBERA ME Caniglia and Chorus DB 6218-9 if \f 

Album No. 388 Automatic Couplings DB 8984-93 : \ 

y 

> ee ‘ . “ mt => 

DO ELD JEbk | J 

\) 

ba N) 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 
ae 


a : \- PBs. 
Ls es (A 15S 6 SN EES 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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